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Foreword 


The rediscovery of American art has been a Corcoran spe¬ 
cialty since the Gallery was founded in 1869. As one of the 
earliest institutions to collect contemporary American art, 
the Corcoran has continued for 112 years to look at both the 
work of the present day as well as historical precedents. 
Associate Curator Linda Simmons began her research on 
Charles Peale Polk in 1977 and has identified numerous 
Polk paintings which either had been labeled anonymous or 
considered “ lost.” The artist himself has been a mysterious 
problem, working in that gray world between folk art and 
the high style. As the nephew of Charles Willson Peale, one 
of the founding fathers of American art, Charles Peale Polk 
has stood a dim and distant second. The purpose of this 
exhibition and catalogue, then, is to give present-day Amer¬ 
icans a chance to reevaluate his work with their own eyes 
and to come to a better understanding of the conditions that 
made up the art-life in America during the late colonial and 
early national periods. 


Charles Peale Polk, as Linda Simmons illustrates so clearly, 
led a difficult life. Barredfrom his beloved Baptist churches 
on two separate occasions, forever in debt, badgering officials 
for some sort of government position, and continually on the 
move, he spent a great deal of his time trying to stay a step 
ahead of creditors. And yet, despite the fact that so much of 
Polk’s life was a whirligig of red ink and frustration, he 
did produce an impressive body of portraiture which is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of present-day attention. 

This exhibition and catalogue document the second of Linda 
Simmons’s discoveries. In 1975, she published her work on 
one of Polk’s contemporaries, Jacob Frymire. Together the 
research on both limners expands our knowledge about the 
portrait conventions of the day as well as the unique con¬ 
tributions in the works that survive. 

PETER C. MARZIO, Director 
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Richard Lawson by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 1794. Courtesy 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Terian. 
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CHARLES PEALE POLK (1767-1822) 


A limner and his likenesses 


A Family of Painters 


While portraits by Charles Peale Polk have been on view 
in major museums for many years, and were especially 
noticeable during the recent Bicentennial period because 
of interest in certain of his subjects, no retrospective of his 
work has been undertaken prior to the present exhibition. 
There were, of course, his own modest attempts some two 
centuries ago. On April 15, 1793, Polk, then twenty-six, 
advertised in the Baltimore Daily Repository that 

the subscriber has collected most of the Pictures he painted last year, 
and with them formed an Exhibition Room, for the amusement of Ladies 
and Gentlemen, at the corner of Frederick and Water Streets, which 
will be kept open every day Sundays excepted . . . (He) respectfully 
solicits further Patronage of a generous Public. N.B. Portraits of the 
President of the United States, and the late Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
may be had of Charles Peale Polk. 

The young artist’s entrepreneurial touch came naturally. 
As nephew of the famous painter, Charles Willson Peale 
(1741-1827), for whom he was named and in whose home 
he was raised, he had been tutored by the greatest 
entrepreneur in the arts of that day. Peale, when he was 
twenty-six, was in London studying with the academician, 
Benjamin West. Not content only with his subsequent success 
as a portrait painter, Peale put on artistic pyrotechnics displays 
for the public on patriotic occasions, established his own 
museum in Philadelphia, combining art with natural history, 
was a founder of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and became friend to the rich and politically powerful, with 
whom he conducted a lifelong correspondence. Peale trained 
not only his two brothers and his nephew in painting but 
his sons and daughters, several of whom he named for 
famous artists. 

Peale’s brother James became a noted miniature and still- 
life painter. Sons Raphaelle and Rembrandt were 
distinguished portraitists and together opened a second Peale 


Museum in Baltimore. Rubens painted despite failing 
eyesight. Son Titian became an illustrator in natural history. 
Several of Peale’s grandchildren and James’s children also 
entered the field for a total of some sixteen family members 
actively engaged in the visual arts. 

The training of Charles Peale Polk, who was raised almost 
like a son in Peale’s home, preceded that of his younger 
cousins. He was the first of this second generation to venture 
forth independently to make his way as a portraitist. His 
reputation, however, has until recently been overshadowed 
by that of Charles Willson Peale and certain of the other 
members of the painting family. The strong, primitive, 
non-academic aspects of Polk’s work, which are most 
appreciated by the modern eye, were the very qualities that 
earlier critics sometimes compared unfavorably with the 
products of academy-trained painters. Numbers of his 
paintings have thus languished in storage or in attics, the 
facts of his life forgotten. 

In the first major study of Charles Willson Peale, that by 
Charles Coleman Sellers, a descendant, published in 1947,' 
there is little mention of Polk. The collected papers of the 
Peale family, published in microfiche in 1980, 2 cite Polk 
and are of special value to the historian in piecing together 
the facts of his youth. But, in general, information about 
him is sparce in the literature of American art. His life has 
been an untold story and his accomplishments as an artist 
perceived only in a desultory way. 

Fortunately, Polk’s trail can be traced through various 
court records of marriages, taxes, and property transactions, 
and through newspaper advertisements, church records, and 
the Peale papers themselves, to provide a general outline 
of the events of his life. From these facts, and with the 
collation of his known paintings, the course of Polk’s artistic 
career can be discovered and an assessment made of his 
contributions. The resulting account cannot but include the 
considerable tribulations of a hard-working family man and 
citizen living in the stressful early years of the new republic. 
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1767-78: 

Infancy and Youth; Maryland and Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth Digby Peale, younger sister of Charles Willson 
Peale, married Robert Polk, a seafarer of Accomac County, 
Virginia, in 1765. 3 The newlyweds, then residing in Accomac 
County, were almost immediately caught up in the affairs 
of the Peale family when, in July of that year, Robert Polk 
was to help his new brother-in-law, Charles, then 24 years 
old and an aspiring artist, escape from his debtors in Annapolis 
by providing passage north on Polk’s schooner. Safe in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, with his cargo of corn sold, 
Polk was able to lend Peale $16 in cash before he sailed 
south. 4 

The first of three Polk children, Margaret Jane, was born 
June 4, 1766. The second child, the artist, Charles Peale, 
arrived on March 17, 1767, and a third, Elizabeth Bordley, 
on August 1, 1770. 5 The family was, at the time of Charles’s 
birth, according to his own later account, living in Annapolis 6 
and it was presumably there that, around 1773, the mother 
died. Sellers speculated that her pale complexion and thin 
facial features, as portrayed by her brother, Charles, indicate 
that she was consumptive, as was her older brother, St. 
George Peale. 7 

By 1775, the Polk family was living in Charles Town, 
Maryland, a small village on Chesapeake Bay where Robert 
planned to establish a shad and herring fishery. His brother- 
in-law, Nathaniel Ramsay, who had married Elizabeth’s 
older sister, resided there and, in October of that year, 
invited Charles Willson Peale to bring his family from 
Baltimore to share their residence for the winter. 8 

During that fall and winter, the three brothers-in-law 
were engaged in various plans and activities in preparation 
for the coming revolution. Ramsay was commissioned by 
the state to produce gunpowder. During one of his 
experiments in which Peale and Polk participated, an 
explosion occurred. Robert Polk was badly burned about 
the face and on the hands. After his recovery, undaunted 
by his injuries, he decided to put to sea as Master of a 
privateering vessel. 9 

Earlier in 1775, prior to the move to Charles Town, Charles 
W. Peale had determined to move either to New York City 
or Philadelphia. After a few preliminary visits to Philadelphia 
in 1776, he rented a house on Arch Street on May 18th 
and, four weeks later, moved his family, which now included 
his nephew, Charles, and niece, Elizabeth (Peggy) Polk, 10 
by wagon from Charles Town. 

The two motherless Polk children settled down to life 
with the Peale family. Their father was presumably at sea. 
(In the fall, on September 5, 1775, he had been issued a 
commission by the state of Maryland for the use of his 
schooner, the “Montgomery,” as a privateer. 11 ) In October 
1776, Captain Polk sailed into Philadelphia in an angry 
mood to attempt to recover a vessel captured ten days before 
but which had been forcefully taken from him by the “Wasp,” 


another American privateer. The disputed vessel mysteriously 
burned at the dock and Polk sailed in search of other prizes. 12 

The two Polk children, meanwhile, were absorbed into 
the Peale family, apparently made part of its activities and 
routines. Tuition was paid for Charles to attend the Academy 
in October, 1776, 13 and later, in December, his uncle began 
to teach French to the boy and his sister, Elizabeth. Peale 
may also have given Charles some instruction in the basic 
techniques and elements of painting, but the Revolutionary 
War obviously caused interruptions and would have 
postponed further instruction. 

Charles Willson Peale served in 1777-78 as an officer of 
the Philadelphia Association, a unit of the city militia. On 
October 3, 1776, he was elected Second Lieutenant of the 
company and, on November 19, First Lieutenant. 14 His 
service included the battles of Trenton and Princeton. As 
a militiaman he was able to come and go at will. Although 
willing and even determined to do his part, he sometimes 
placed his family’s safety above the requirements of his 
military duty. In September, 1777, in the face of British 
occupation of Philadelphia, Peale, now raised to Captain, 
left his assigned post to move his family out of the city and, 
after some stops, to a farm in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
where they spent the winter. Not many miles away, General 
Washington and his ragged army wintered at Valley Forge. 
Peale divided his time between the farm, where he continued 
with young Polk’s French lessons, among other things, and 
the camp, where he took time to paint miniatures of 
Washington and several other officers and practice his French 
with General Lafayette. 15 

For Charles Peale Polk, now ten years old, it was a season 
of exciting but dreadful initiation into the realities of war. 
In that same fateful winter of 1777, Captain Robert Polk 
was killed in action. 16 He had received on June 21, 1777, 
a second commission from Maryland as Master of the “Black 
Joke,” a vessel larger than the “Montgomery.” Late in the 
year, with British naval vessels prowling Chesapeake Bay, 
the “Black Joke” was approached and ordered to surrender. 
Captain Polk was killed by a flying splinter in the ensuing 
battle. 17 

Robert Polk had written his “Last Will and Testament” 
in Baltimore on the same day that he had received the 
Master’s commission for the “Black Joke.” In it he left 
instructions that his only son, Charles Peale Polk, was “to 
have my Land in Cumberland my Desk, Bed & Furniture 
Silver spurs & silver punch Ladle.” The cash received from 
the sale of his shares in the “Montgomery” and the “Black 
Joke” and other properties was to be divided among the 
three children for their education. “As to myself,” he 
concluded, “I do not ow [sic] 5 /o in the World that I know 
of.” 18 

Young Charles Peale Polk and his sisters were now totally 
orphaned. Their uncle and aunt, Charles and Rachel Peale, 
became foster, or surrogate, parents to them and the bond 
of affection established during the following years of residence 
in Philadelphia lasted throughout their lives. 
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On June 18, 1778, after the British abandoned 
Philadelphia, the Peale family returned to their home there. 
They resumed their lives and Peale was able to begin the 
instruction of the young Polk in the methods and techniques 
of drawing and painting. 


1778-85: 

Student of the Noted Painter; Philadelphia 


Exactly how Peale taught Polk is not recorded. But it is 
probable that he used the methods he had experienced and 
observed in England during his studies with Benjamin West 
from 1767 to 1769. 

In a letter to West in April, 1771, Peale described the 
instruction he was giving his two younger brothers, St. 
George and James: 

My two brothers have lately made some essay in the art. The youngest, 
James, will be a painter, he copy [sic] very well, and has painted a 
little from life. What is I think very surprising is the Eldest [St. George] 
never discovered the least inclination to drawing although he is 25 years 
old till this Winter, and began from a trifeling incident. Viz. my saying 
he could not draw such a line $ which amused him for one or two 
evenings he copyed some drawings, draws from the busts, and has 
painted several pieces in crayons some of which is from nature. 19 

Years later, in his autobiography, Peale noted further: 

He [St. George] was then shown the application of this line in various 
drawings, how it may be made a part of the face in profile, and the 
character varied. An from drawing profiles he was set to copying Le 
Bruns passions, and within three months, St. George was as great a 
proficient, that he could paint a tolerable portrait in Crayons. 20 

From these and other statements it is possible to reconstruct 
Peale’s method of teaching. The student was directed to 
complete a simple task, such as copying Hogarth’s “line of 
beauty,” the S-curve. He was told that this curving line 
was an essential element in every drawing. Next, he began 
making simple copies, then more complicated ones, such 
as the depiction of various emotions. 

These exercises were followed by the more difficult work 
of drawing from casts and, finally, from life. 21 Having been 
taught how to draw, the student would next be instructed 
in the use and application of color. 

Peale gave the following description to a prospective 
student in August, 1774: 

My purpose in this first year [is] to make you well acqua [inted] with 
the Rudiments of the Art of Drawing of Anatomy, pers [pective] a thorough 
knowledge of the clair obscure and studying f [rom] figures of ( ? ) 
collected for that purpose, after this I can sett [sic] you to colouring, 
copying and painting from nature. 22 

Peale further stressed in a letter of September 4, 1775: 

I hope the likeness please [sic], let that be well settled before you attempt 
to fill up your outlines . . , 23 

Strong emphasis was placed on the learning process 
involved in making copies of prints, casts, and paintings. 
Peale’s son, Rembrandt, left school in 1791 at the age of 
thirteen to concentrate on painting, producing copies of 
prints and of his father’s works as exercises. 24 Charles Peale 



George Washington by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, circa 1790-1795. 
Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Bequest of Charles AllenMunn 


Polk, eleven years older than his cousin, would have been 
given similar instruction, it is reasonable to assume. Polk’s 
earliest dated paintings, portraits of George Washington 
and of Le Comte de Rochambeau, both dated May, 1783, 
when he was sixteen years old, are copies of Peale’s works 
(see catalogue entries Nos. 2 and 1). 

By this age, young “Charley” Polk had become another 
living proof of the validity of his uncle’s view that any man 
could be taught to paint. Peale wrote once: 

It has been said and generally is an adopted opinion that genius for the 
fine arts is a particular gift and not an acquirement, that poets, painters, 
etc., are born such. Now there are proofs of men, that show an equal 
readiness to acquire knowledge in whatsoever may be thought difficult. 
Perhaps their minds may be compared to a fine soil, in which everything 
will grow that is sown therein. But remember cultivation is absolutely 
necessary. Application will overcome great difficulties, but there must 
be stimulus to produce a confirmed exertion . . , 25 

In addition to learning the techniques for painting oil 
portraits, Polk also learned how to paint the transparencies 
that his uncle used to decorate his windows. Peale had 
painted his first transparencies on October 25, 1781, in 
celebration of the victory at Yorktown. In December, 1783, 
the Assembly commissioned the artist to create an illuminated 
triumphal arch for a celebration to take place in Philadelphia 
in January, 1784. Peale’s brother James, young Polk, 10- 
year-old Raphaelle, and Peale’s boarding pupil, William 
Mercer, all assisted in painting the transparencies for the 
arch. A framework of wood on which they were to be mounted 
was constructed and when finished stood 40 feet high, 56 ! /2 
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feet wide across Market Street. The illumination of the 
arch was to be followed by a spectacular burst of fireworks. 

Unfortunately, a rocket fired accidentally, sending the 
entire arch up in flames. Peale, his French servant, and a 
number of spectators were injured and one man was killed 
in the disaster. 26 

Peale agreed to rebuild the arch and it was successfully 
illuminated on May 10, 1784. Whether Polk was involved 
in putting together the second arch is not recorded. Although 
he was still in Philadelphia in 1784, 27 at some time in these 
years he went to sea, apparently trying to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. He found it, however, an unpleasant 
experience, as remembered some years later by his uncle. 28 

At seventeen, it was an age to begin asserting his 
independence and to look ahead to his own career as a 
painter. 

As namesake of the noted artist and having received regular 
training in art from him while growing up, Charles Peale 
Polk could hardly have pursued any other craft or profession. 


1785-90: 

Professional Career Begins; Philadelphia 


Around 1785, when he would have been eighteen, Polk 
married Ruth Ellison, about whom nothing is known except 
that she was from New Jersey. 29 They settled in Philadelphia 
and, in 1786, their first child, Elizabeth, was born. Polk 
was now embarked on his professional career as a portraitist. 
To support his family, however, he looked outside 
Philadelphia, making a painting trip south to Baltimore, 
Maryland, in March, 1785, 30 and to Alexandria, Virginia, 
in June. There he advertised in The Virginia Journal and 
Alexandria Advertiser on June 30, 1785: 

The subscriber begs leave to inform the public that having finished his 
studies under the celebrated Mr. Peale of Philadelphia in Portrait Painting, 
he is now ready to exert himself to the utmost of his abilities in taking 
LIKENESSES in oil, and flatters himself he shall please those who may 
employ him. 

No examples of portraits executed during this trip have 
been found. It has been suggested that the venture was a 
failure from which Polk returned to Philadelphia to offer 
his services (taking out an advertisement in 1787) as a house, 
ship, and sign painter. 31 This humbler employment in the 
crafts occurred the same year that Polk joined the Baptist 
Church. The Reverend William Rogers, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia, baptised him by immersion 
in the Schuykill River on November 8, 1787. 32 The Church 
minutes noted: “November 5, 1787. Charles Peel Polk 
appeared for Baptism [the congregation] after hearing his 
experience agreed he be Baptised and received a member 
of this church in full communion.” 33 Whatever his initial 
reasons for the new dedication, he was to remain a Baptist 
throughout his life, finding among fellow communicants 
many of his friends, portrait subjects, and political associates. 
Wherever he moved in the subsequent years of his life he 
continued a membership in the Baptist Church and was a 


frequent participant in church activities. 

Fewer than twelve paintings by Polk have been found 
for the period 1785-1790, the last five years he lived in 
Philadelphia. Certain of them, such as the copy of the 
portrait of Samuel Vaughan by Robert Edge Pine (see No. 
53) and his portrait of George Duffield (see No. 7) are so 
accomplished that it is possible that Polk had the assistance 
of another, more mature artist, probably his uncle, Charles 
Willson Peale. That Polk borrowed compositions, poses, 
and other elements directly from Peale’s work is evident 
in the portrait of Mrs. Fellows Shewell of around 1790 (see 
No. 3). 



Mary Shields (Mrs. Fellows) Shewell by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 
circa 1787-1791. Courtesy Private Collection 


To take advantage of public demand for portraits of George 
Washington, Polk began painting copies of Charles Willson 
Peale’s so-called 1787 “Convention” portrait. Polk and James 
Peale, his other artist uncle, both used this head and shoulders 
of Washington as the basis for their half-length portraits of 
him known as the “Princeton” type. These show the figure 
with hat and sword in hand, the buildings of Princeton and 
encamped soldiers in the background. 

In 1790 Polk journeyed to New York, then the seat of 
the government, and wrote hopefully to George Washington 
on August 6th, 

. . .to obtain the Honorable privilege of One Short Setting [sic] from 
the President to enable him to finish a portrait of your Excellency (in 
head Size) Prepared with that design. 

He has in the Course of the last year Executed Fifty Portraits tho his 
advantages were not what he wished. But Imagines if your Excellency’s 
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1791-96: 

Portrait Painter and Merchant; Baltimore 



George Duffield by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 1790. Courtesy 
Independence Historical Park Collection, National Park Service. Gift 
of George Duffield 


Leisure and Inclination will permit he shall hereafter be capable of 
Exhibiting more Just and Finished performances. The resemblance of 
Him, whose Character will never be obliterated from the hearts of True 
Americans. 34 

Whether or not the President granted Polk’s request is 
not known. Washington’s diary, in which he usually recorded 
portrait sittings, is missing for the year 1790. 35 The “head 
Size” portrait Polk proposed to finish was probably a variation 
ofPeale’s 1787 “Convention” type. The other fifty referred 
to may have been the “Princeton” type. Many of Polk’s 
signed examples of the latter have been found, often 
numbered in sequence with “57” the highest number 
known. 36 

Polk’s financial difficulties, a continuing problem, were 
also touched upon in the letter to Washington: 

Should this request meet your Excellencys favour, not only will the 
desires of many Respectable Citizens be gratified; But the Interest of 
a depending Family greatly permoted [sic]. 

Throughout his life, Polk was plagued with financial 
problems, declaring bankruptcy in 1804 and 1812. In letters 
to patrons he often stressed his extremely difficult 
circumstances. The cause may have been mismanagement 
of funds or an income continuously inadequate to support 
an ever-growing family. Whatever the reason, a refrain of 
constant need, if not abject poverty, runs through much of 
the correspondence and other records relating to Polk’s life 
until the 1820s, when, in the final two years of his life, he 
appears to have achieved some measure of financial stability. 


Sometime in the spring of 1791, Charles Peale Polk decided 
to move from Philadelphia to Baltimore, Maryland. It is 
not clear when he actually made the move. He was advertising 
in Baltimore in May, 1791, 37 but was also listed in the 
Philadelphia City Directory for that year. 38 It is likely that 
Polk traveled to Baltimore alone to prepare for moving his 
family and establishing himself as a portraitist there. Ruth, 
the four children, and their belongings were presumably 
en route by June 12th, however, for on that date Polk 
requested and received a letter of dismissal from the First 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia to “the Church at 
Baltimore.” 39 

In July, he advertised his services as a painter of “striking 
Likenesses and moderate Prices” at his house “in Commerce 
Street, near Messrs. Barney and Hollin’s Vendue-Store.” 40 

The reason for Polk’s move is not recorded, but it probably 
was prompted by the pressures of increased competition in 
Philadelphia and the attractive prospects in the growing 
seaport of Baltimore, where, in 1791, there appear to have 
been few portrait painters. 

For the first three years, Polk seems to have prospered. 
Advertisements for his work appeared regularly in the local 
newspapers and he periodically opened a room in his 
residence to exhibit his most recently executed paintings. 41 
More than 35 portraits are known from the years 1792 to 
1795, many of them signed and dated. These constitute 
the largest group of works by Polk from any period and are 
an indication of the immediate success he enjoyed in 
Baltimore. He placed an advertisement of his appreciation: 

Charles P. polk presents his respects to the public—begs their acceptance 
of his thanks for the encouragement received since his residence in 
Baltimore . . . 42 

In 1793, he began to supplement his income as portrait 
painter with money earned from a drawing school, first 
publishing a notice: 

The Subscriber will open a Drawing School, at his house, on the 6th 
of June next [1793], for the Tuition of young Ladies, in that ornamental 
and necessary Art.—. . . Should Gentlemen be desirous of learning, 
Hours will be appointed for them also. 43 

The school was apparently a success. The following year, 
he announced its continuation: 

He begs leave to acquaint them, that his Drawing School for young ladies, 
will be opened (at his house, the corner of Frederick and Water Streets) 
on Monday the 5th of May next [1794] . . , 44 

The early records for the local Baptist church could not 
be located, but clearly Polk was active in it, for he served 
as clerk at the 1795 meeting in Baltimore of the member 
churches of the Baltimore Baptist Association. 45 Many of 
the people he knew and later called upon for assistance in 
securing a government appointment were Baptists and 
probably attended the same church in Baltimore. 
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Anna Maria Cumpston by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, circa 1790. 
Courtesy National Gallery of Art. Gift of Bernice Chrysler and Edgar 
William Garbisch. 


In March, 1795, Polk was sufficiently affluent to purchase 
a two-story brick house on Albemarle Street. 46 In April, 
however, barely a month later, he advertised it for sale 47 
along with a parcel of land in Washington County, Maryland, 
part of his inheritance from his uncle. 48 Polk may have 
decided to sell the property to finance his new mercantile 
ventures, since he indicated that he would accept as payment 
“one half to be in cash, the other will be received in Dry 
Goods.” 49 

One new enterprise was to be shipping. On May 1, 1795, 
he advertised that he was offering for charter the brigantine 
“Matilda”—“a remarkably fast sailing vessel” soon to arrive 
from Alexandria. 50 

On September 21, 1795, he announced the opening of 
his dry-goods store, located on the corner of Calvert and 
Water Streets, where he was offering a varied selection of 
chintz, silk, cottons, linen, flannel, calicoes, and many other 
fabrics. 51 

Local political events of these early 1790s were to affect 
Polk’s later activities. He was reported on the militia rolls 


in May, 1794. 52 The commander of the city militia was 
Samuel Smith, Representative for the 5th Congressional 
District of Maryland, comprised of the City and County of 
Baltimore. In September, 1794, the Whiskey Rebellion broke 
out in the West. On September 14th, Smith assembled the 
Baltimore militia and asked for volunteers to defend the 
Frederick, Maryland, arsenal from the rebelling farmers, 
who were reported to be planning an attack. It is not known 
whether Polk volunteered for this expedition, but, in 1800, 
he was to give Samuel Smith’s name as a reference in 
government job applications, confirming their acquaintance. 

Polk could also have had the opportunity to meet Smith 
at the Baltimore Mechanical Society, one of the groups that 
supported the Congressman. 53 Polk was not only a member 
of the Society but served twice as an officer—elected secretary 
on February 12, 1793, and acting as secretary pro tern on 
December 1, 1794. 54 

The Mechanical Society was a membership group that 
had grown out of military clubs formed at the time of the 
Revolution. The group’s interests always combined a civic 
commitment with political activism. A number of the 
members belonged to the local Baptist Church and were 
presumably well-known to Polk. 55 Among the members 
were several of Polk’s portrait subjects, including Charles 
Ghequiere, Melchoir Keener, William Clemm, Richard 
Cromwell, Peter Hoffman, and Richard Lawson. 


1796-1801: 

Itinerant Limner; Western Maryland and Northern 

Virginia 

In 1796, prior to autumn, the Polk family left Baltimore, 
moving presumably to Frederick County in western 
Maryland. 56 The house and lot on Albemarle Street had 
again been advertised in the fall of 1795 57 and were finally 
sold on June 17, 1796. 58 

After 1796, Polk was no longer listed in the Baltimore 
city directory, nor did further advertisements appear for 
him as a dry-goods merchant. The single reference to Polk 
in 1797 was the newspaper notice of a letter held for him 
at the Baltimore Post Office in August. 59 

His venture into merchandising had apparently been 
unsuccessful, affected perhaps by the economic upheaval 
in American shipping caused by the interference of the 
French and English in the mid-1790s and during their 
subsequent war. It is probable that this prompted his return 
to painting and the career for which he had been trained. 

On January 3, 1798, Polk announced in a Frederick, 
Maryland, newspaper: 


CHARLES PEEL POLK 
LIMNER, 

Respectfully acquaints the Public, that he has resumed his profession 

of a 

PORTRAIT PAINTER 

which he practiced a number of years with success and approbation— 
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of this kind of painting, little need be said, as, if properly executed, it 
cannot fail to please the possessor, both in its near approach to nature 
in point of size, and as it is one of the most elegant ornaments of a 
drawing room, he flatters himself that his Likenesses, style of painting, 
and moderate prices, will again recommend him to the public patronage 
which he very respectfully solicits. 60 


Leaving his family in Frederick or nearby, Polk began 
to travel in the surrounding counties of Maryland and Virginia 
seeking portrait commissions. In August, 1798, he was in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, for a few weeks 61 and, in 1799, he 
visited the northern end of the Shenandoah Valley. 

Many of the portraits of this period are of members of 
the same family, painted en suite. Connections by birth 
and marriage between families such as the Whites (see nos. 
137-139), the Briscoes (see nos. 119-124), and the Holmeses 
(see No. 6) strongly suggest that his commissions were often 
received through personal recommendations within extended 
family groups. 

The Madisons and the Hites painted by Polk in 1799 
(see No. 125-130) were connected by marriage. Isaac Hite 
and his family resided at “Belle Grove,” near Middletown, 
Virginia, some 15 miles south of Winchester. Mrs. Hite was 
the sister of James Madison, then living at “Montpellier” 
and not, at the time, holding any public office. On November 
2, 1799, Madison wrote a letter to then Vice-President 
Thomas Jefferson introducing Polk and requesting that he 
be granted a sitting: 

The bearer Mr. Polk is a Portrait Painter & a kinsman of Mr. Peale of 
Philada. He visits Monticello with a wish to be favored with a few hours 
of Sitting for his pencil. Having no acquaintance with you he asks the 
aid of a line towards obtaining one, and this will be presented to you 
for the purpose. 62 

Polk arrived at “Monticello,” a few miles outside 
Charlottesville, November 3rd and was given the sitting. 
He then proceeded to Richmond, taking a room “at all 
times open, in the house of Mr. Samuel Ellison, merchant, 
nearly opposite the Post-Office,” as he was to advertise in 
the Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser on November 18, 
1799. This notice, like others of the period, summarized 
his qualifications and now offered a new and important item 
for sale: 


CHARLES PEALE POLK 

respectfully offers his services to the citizens of Richmond, and its 

vicinity, as a 
PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

He expects that, from the long practice in his profession, his likenesses 
and style of painting, will give satisfaction to the public. 

He has for sale, a few copies of General Washington, and thomas 
Jefferson, Esq. from an original Portrait by myself, finished at 
Monticello, on the 5th instant. 63 


George Washington, portraits of whom Polk had been 
producing for more than a decade, died just a month later, 
a nationally traumatic event that must have increased, at 
least temporarily, the sales of one of the artist’s popular 
staples. A year later, Jefferson would be elected President 



Isaac Hite by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 1799. Courtesy Mrs. 
Emory H. Niles 


(in a House of Representatives special election to settle a 
tie) and presumably Polk’s replicas of his distinguished life 
portrait were to enjoy a fresh demand. Polk’s personal contacts 
with Jefferson and the Madisons were to affect his life in 
other ways. Ironically, they were to lead Polk into a 
completely different occupation just at the point that his 
painting style had reached its strongest and most mature 
stage of development. 


Polk’s “Likenesses and Style of Painting” 


By the mid-1790s, Polk had evolved a distinguishable 
personal style, having a strength of form that was his own, 
related in certain aspects to the primitive approach of his 
non-academic fellow-limners and retaining fewer traces of 
the influence of his uncle and teacher, Charles Willson 
Peale. He seems to have recognized this maturity and 
independence and was clearly confident of the quality of 
his painting. 

A firm decisive outline, emphasizing the configuration 
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as a whole, characterized Polk’s work. While modified by 
his individual style, this quality had been stressed by Peale, 
who felt that the outline and its accuracy were of primary 
importance. The addition of color could not disguise faults 
in draftsmanship, as he noted in a later letter to his son, 
Rembrandt: 

I must say something on painting that has employed some of my thoughts, 
as essential to us painters . . . Truth is better than a high finish. The 
Italians say, “Give me a true outline and you may fill it up with turd.” 64 

Polk’s rapid execution of Jefferson’s portrait, one of his 
finest, was a technique retained from Peale’s teaching. His 
uncle once wrote: 

Dispatch is absolutely necessary for the painting of portraits, otherwise 
a languor will sit up on the visage of the sitter, and very few persons 
will set for portraits if they hear that they must set long and often. 
Therefore I am of the opinion that the portrait painter must dispatch 
his works as quick as possible, by aiming at good character, truth in 
drawing and coloring ... I deem it essential for the durability of a 
painting to lay on a good body of color. 65 

Peale, throughout his life, experimented with various 
pigments and colors. Similarly, Polk varied his use of 
pigments, sometimes, for example, underpainting the flesh 
tones in cool shades of blue and silver grey and, at other 
times, in the warm shades of salmon and ochre. Like those 
of his uncle’s experiments that did not prove permanent, 
certain of Polk’s portraits have undergone change, the flesh 
tints altering or becoming more transparent to allow more 
of the underpainted layer to show through. Thus, some 
subjects have taken on the appearance of having the stubble 
of a day-old beard. 

Peale had been trained in London in 18th-century 
European portrait conventions and he transmitted that 
tradition to Polk, who introduced his own modifications. 
From these conventions came Polk’s use of columns and 
other architectural elements, combined with a large, draped 
curtain, usually fringed and tasseled, to provide a theatrical 
setting for the subject. Polk’s manner of painting the 
highlights on the drapery and other fabrics was more and 
more pronounced, until the highlights became broadly 
brushed electric flashes with a life of their own, apart from 
their function as elements in modeling the folds of cloth. 
This personal modification became an identifying detail of 
Polk’s style. 

The objects and accouterment included in Polk’s portraits, 
like those in the traditional 18th-century works from which 
they derived, were selected to identify or characterize the 
sitter. A lawyer was shown with law books, a merchant at 
his tall desk with a receipt in hand, a lady elaborately dressed 
with flowers at the bust or with a volume of contemplative 
or religious literature nearby. Polk, however, usually painted 
objects that related quite specifically to the sitter, reflecting, 
perhaps, the mood of realism emerging in the late 18th 
century or, more probably, his own naive interest, like that 
of his non-academic contemporaries, in representing the 
very specific. 

While these objects were made to form an integral part 
of the picture, their meanings are sometimes unclear to the 



Samuel Vaughan by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 1790. Courtesy 
Private Collection 

modern viewer, since the objects themselves may no longer 
be commonplace or recognizable. An amount of research is 
sometimes necessary to decipher them. 

Polk’s work and style may be roughly divided into three 
periods—early, middle, and late. Because of his partially 
academic training and later “reversion” to a more primitive 
style, his transitions are of special interest. 

PERIOD I: 1783-90. Polk’s earliest painting, that from the 
1780s, was characterized by a student’s imitation of his 
teacher, reflecting, in this case, Charles Willson Peale’s 
style. It included, indeed, many actual copies of Peale’s 
pictures, such as Polk’s 1783 portraits of Washington and 
Rochambeau (see Nos. 2 and 1) after his uncle’s 1782 
paintings executed for display in the Peale Museum. 

Polk’s earliest signed and dated works that are not copies 
of Peale Museum paintings were strongly influenced by 
Peale’s style and, in their strengths, suggest his supervision 
or active assistance. In Polk’s 1790 copy of a portrait of 
Samuel Vaughan painted in 1787 by Robert Edge Pine 
(1730?—1788) there is a strong sense of organization, unity 
among objects, and spacial clarification not evident in Pine’s 
original (see No. 53). These elements were so close to 
Peale’s style that the work was attributed to him in the 
19th century. 66 The modeling of the features in Vaughan’s 
face is similar to that in Polk’s portraits of Thomas Shields 
(see No. 4), circa 1790, and George Duffield (see No. 7), 
signed and dated 1790. All three have in common a more 
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Mr. McCausland and daughter, Frances McCausland by Charles Peale Polk, 
oil on canvas, circa 1790-1800. Courtesy Private Collection 
before restoration 

conventional, three-dimensional modeling of features than 
the narrowly shaded outlines that characterize Polk’s later 
paintings. 

period II: 1791-1798. In Polk’s middle period, he painted 
both life-size portraits in oil on canvas and miniatures in 
watercolor or ink on ivory. His personal style emerged. The 
modeling of forms became subordinate to draftsmanship. 
A pronounced interest in the decorative quality of the line 
was evident. All objects were presented with equal attention 
to detail, further enhancing the shallowness of the space 
and the decorative qualities of the whole. The strong fabric 
highlights became details in themselves. 

Polk’s palette changed from the harmonious, soothing 
color combinations of olive green and salmon red adopted 
from Peale’s portraits to the vivid, eccentric colors, the 
almost bilious greens and scarlet reds frequently employed 
by Polk in the later 1790s. The paint was thinly applied to 
the loosely woven canvas mounted on strainers. 67 

The figure or figures were always centrally placed, usually 
in three-quarter representation extending to between the 
waist and the knees. The shallow space occupied by the 
subject was often defined by a curtain or architectural 
elements, furniture was generally meager—a chair and a 
desk or table at most. All articles or props, and the furniture 
and costumes, were depicted in fine detail, with the titles 



Shtnah Solomon (Mrs. Elijah) Etting by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas. 
Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Fine Arts. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. William 
C. Whitridge. 


of leather-bound books and the text of letters and receipts 
legible, the graining of wood exactly rendered. 

These characteristics were especially well integrated in 
the 1792 portrait of Mrs. Elijah Etting of Baltimore (see 
No. 57). She is portrayed in a fashionable high-waisted 
gown, the low decolletage obscured by a filmy fichu, with 
a leaf-patterned shawl around her shoulders, tucked under 
her elbows and emerging behind her to form the “line of 
beauty” learned from Peale. These broadly brushed elements 
contrast with the sharp linear detail throughout the bonnet, 
the edging of the shawl, the verbena and her hair to make 
this work distinctively Polk’s own. 

In summary, Polk’s style of painting in this period 
consistently emphasized strong colors, strong highlights, a 
narrow transition from light to dark in modeling, and a 
special interest in the decorative quality of details. 


PERIOD ill: 1799-1822. In his late period, Polk brought to 
a complete realization a characteristic that had begun to 
emerge in his paintings of the mid-1790s. This was the 
exaggerated attenuation of the human form, with the 
elongated parts of the human anatomy further emphasized 
by the electric highlights that danced across the fabrics. 

The portraits of the Hite, Madison, and White families, 
painted in 1799 during Polk’s visit to the northern 
Shenandoah Valley, are the most notable examples of this 
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new direction. The Hite and Madison portraits are probably 
to be considered Polk’s masterpieces. The four (originally 
there were six, Nos. 125-130), painted en suite, represent 
the two couples in bracketed positions, their thin, attenuated 
limbs and stylized poses, the opulent drapes and brocade- 
covered chairs and the dynamic highlights all combining in 
a dramatic visual configuration. 

Polk’s 1799 portrait of Thomas Jefferson, painted just a 
year before he was elected President, illustrates the artist’s 
ability to orchestrate his style to create radically different 
sorts of portraits. Here Polk produced, in free and broadly 
brushed paint strokes, what may be characterized as the 
“essential” Republican portrait. Polk concentrated, in this 
quasi-formal portrait, on the face and its features, 
subordinating the rest of the figure and the background to 
supportive roles only. The freshly painted, strongly brushed 
face is endowed with the spark of animation characteristic 
of a life portrait—as Peale had once advised. Jefferson’s 
distinctive long, straight nose with its rectangular tip, his 
florid complexion and reddish hair, the strength of his 
character and the importance of his role in the political life 
of the Nation were all successfully captured by the artist 
with an impressive maturity. 

In this late period, Polk added a new technique and 
medium to his repertory of oils and miniatures. Verre eglomise 
was a new variety of engraving or drawing on the art market, 
elegantly decorative and relatively inexpensive. American 
craftsmen in the decorative arts had already been using the 
technique in the late 18th century. Baltimore cabinetmakers 
occasionally incorporated verre-eglomise panels in their 
furniture and Polk could have learned the process while 


living there. 68 It is thought, however, that he did not begin 
producing these delicately incised profiles until around 1803. 
His only known advertisement for them appeared in the 
Richmond Enquirer on June 3, 1806: 

A New and Elegant Style of taking PROFILE LIKENESSES, Engraved 
in Gold , and framed for 3 dollars each. Specimens may be seen at the 
Eagle Tavern, by applying to C.P. POLK, who has just arrived in this 
city, and respectfully offers his professional services to the public. 

In the verre-eglomise process gold leaf was adhered to 
glass with a water size (water and gelatin or water and 
ground Isinglass) and allowed to dry. Using a sharp 
instrument, the artist etched the profile and features of his 
subject in the gold leaf, scratching through to the glass 
plate. The interior area of the profile was then painted to 
hold the gold leaf to the glass. When the paint was dry, 
the glass plate was washed gently with water to dissolve 
the size and remove the gold leaf surrounding the profile. 
Finally, the background area was painted black and the 
piece was finished. From the glass side a bright, mirror¬ 
like, gold profile appeared against the contrasting black 
background. 69 

Polk’s verre-eglomise pieces are of special interest as 
examples of his drawing technique. Although he no doubt 
at some time drew in charcoal, no works in the medium 
survive today. In his “profile likenesses engraved in gold” 
Polk paid special attention to details—the eyes, eyebrows, 
ears, lips, and nostrils—a characteristic of his general approach 
to portraiture. A massing of curling lines, tiny S-curves, 
indicated hair. An illusion of depth and three-dimensional 
form was created by a combination of hatching and cross- 
hatching. 



Mr. and Mrs. McCausland 
by Charles Peale Polk, 
oil on canvas, circa 1790-1800. 
Courtesy Private Collection 
before restoration 
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Nelly Conway (Mrs. James) Madison by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 
1799. Courtesy Maryland Historical Society. Gift of Mrs. Drayton Meade 
Hite. 


In the new medium Polk was ahead of his uncle and the 
rest of the family of artists. Charles Willson Peale, on his 
visit to Washington in January, 1805, saw Polk’s verre- 
eglomise pieces and was moved to write to his son, 
Raphaelle, recommending that he try the process: 

the gold is fixed only by breathing on the Glass—and at that point to 
sketch in the Eyes, Hair &. This has a more pleasing effect than I 
formerly thought they had. Chas Polk had many of them at five dollars 
each. 70 

Raphaelle apparently did not follow through in the matter. 
Other than Polk only two artists are known to have worked 
at this time in the medium—engraver A. B. Doolittle (active 
circa 1805) and the portrait and miniature painter and engraver 
John Wesley Jarvis (1780-1840). Each developed his own 
style in verre eglomise , known through at least one signed 
piece. 

Polk’s work includes four known profile portraits in ink 
incised into ivory (see Nos. 13-15, 44). These and his 
watercolor miniatures on ivory are rare. Since the subjects, 
except one, of the known pieces are notable public figures, 
it is likely that they were produced for sale as mementoes. 



James Madison, Senior by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, 1799. Cour¬ 
tesy Maryland Historical Society. Gift of Mrs. Drayton Meade Hite. 


Throughout the course of Polk’s career in art, changes 
in fashion were accurately reflected in his paintings. New 
modes in costume and hair style came and went. Ladies in 
elaborate, frilly mobcaps were captured on Polk’s canvases 
during his residence in Baltimore. In the late 1790s, the 



Judge Allen Bowie Duckett by Charles Peale Polk, Verre eglomise , 1806- 
1810. Mrs. Richard H. Wood 
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waistline crept up to the empire level and sheer, light- 
colored fabrics became fashionable—and were recorded by 
Polk’s brush. 

Furniture styles also changed over these years. The variety 
employed in his paintings included Chippendale-type chairs, 
painted Windsors, some with arms, others with prominent 
ears, upholstered chairs with tacks and wooden frame visible, 
and chairs with Adamesque intertwined heart motifs. The 
latter appear in the portraits of Thomas and Hannah Corcoran, 
parents of William Wilson Corcoran, Washington banker 
and founder of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. These were 
painted by Polk between 1802 and 1810 and presumably 
illustrate the height of fashion in furniture at that time. 


1800 - 01 : 

Politics and Transparencies; Frederick, Maryland 


Polk’s commissions for the portraits of the Hites and the 
elder Madisons, leading to his meeting with James Madison 
and the letter of introduction to Thomas Jefferson, were 
to change his life in several ways. Eventually, through these 
connections he would be given employment with the federal 
government in the new capital on the Potomac River. But, 
first, he began a somewhat regular correspondence with 
Madison and actively entered politics in support of Jefferson’s 
Republican Party in his new town of residence, Frederick, 
Maryland. 

In June, 1800, Polk was appointed secretary of the 
Republican Citizens of Frederick County. 71 His acquaintance 
with the Presidential candidate and the future Secretary of 
State, as well as with Maryland’s new Senator, Samuel Smith, 
whom he had known in Baltimore and who knew and had 
sat for his uncle, Charles Willson Peale, probably gave him 
an amount of prestige with his fellow Republicans in 
Frederick. 

Although the Federalists, the party of John Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton, were in power in the national and 
Maryland state governments, the coming elections presented 
a serious challenge to them. 

The issues, according to Jefferson’s Republicans, involved 
the rights of the common man, defended by their party, 
versus special privileges for the rich upper classes, fostered 
by their opponents, the Federalists. The Republicans favored 
simplicity, frugality, and equality in government. Adams’s 
Federalists wanted and were attempting to provide a national 
government that would vigorously further America’s industrial 
and commercial interests. They were strong in the trading 
centers of the North and East and among the big planters 
of the South. 72 The Republican strongholds were in the 
South and West and in pockets throughout the country. 

In 1797, the Federalists had passed the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, intended to curtail alien influence and their party’s 
critics. 73 The Republicans had answered the infamous 
legislation with the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 
authored by James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. Their 


party, stressing liberty and equality, appealed to middle- 
class townspeople and farmers. Charles Peale Polk, portraitist 
to these middle-class citizens and their heroes, was deeply 
involved in the Republican cause. 

In the 1800 contest the Federalists, at the state level in 
Maryland, hoped to control the Presidential election by 
changing the method of selecting electors, giving it to the 
state legislature, which they controlled, and abrogating the 
district system of popular election of electors. They requested 
that the Governor call a special session for this purpose but 
were refused. Their demands for change deluged the press 
throughout the summer. 74 The Republicans responded with 
criticism of these efforts to take the Presidential election 
out of the hands of the people and continued to decry the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. 

Polk was involved seriously enough in this political fracas 
to plan to establish a newspaper for the purpose of speaking 
out against the Federalists and their policies and 
administration. The Republicans supported the creation of 
such newspapers. 75 James Madison apparently took out an 
advance subscription, but Polk, in a letter dated June 20, 
1800, advised Madison of his decision not to proceed with 
the venture and returned Madison’s $3. In his letter Polk 
revealed a political acuity and idealism: 

I have seen with pleasure your name on the Ticket for Election of 
President and Vice-President, in the state of Virginia, and I the more 
regret that the leading Characters in the different States have not followed 
the example! The present Crisis loudly demands the patronage and 
exertions of Influential Gentlemen; and it appears to me that our Liberties 
and Happiness can be supported only by their Coalition. The Talents, 
Influence and Industry of the anti-republicans are all combined and 
exerted, as far as my observation extends, and I believe throughout 
America, to Introduce and Establish a System by which one Class of 
Citizens will be distinguished and privileged over another!!! 

Of this system and the views of its supporters, you are more perfectly 
acquainted than myself. But, I rejoice that a developement has so far 
taken place, that the People are beginning to awaken to enquiry, and I 
believe that nothing is wanting to break the Lilliputian ties by which 
we are held but a few suitable leaders in the Several States. 

In this state we entertain a well grounded hope that one half at least 
of the Electors will be Republicans; and from this view, such is the 
alarm among our Enemies, that it is contemplated, if possible, to prevail 
on the Governor (who is sufficiently decided on their side, if he dare 
act) to convene the General Assembly, and it is hoped that they will 
assume the power of appointing the Electors; Could the present Legislature 
make the choice, from their political principles, there can be no doubt 
that they would have the whole Ten Electors “Federal.” But, happily 
for the People, an Election of the Assembly intervenes before the Electors 
can be Lawfully chosen. And as the People are apprised of the importance 
of this Election, as it relates to many Subjects, it is hoped that they will 
do themselves the justice to Elect men who have a proper respect for 
their Rights and Interest. By this means only can we Save ourselves 
from that vortex of corruption into which we seem fast sinking!!! 

I have enclosed the proceedings of our County meetings upon the 
forgoing Subjects, I believe that we have taken the lead in this State 

76 

In October, 1800, Polk reported to Madison that it was 
now certain that the election of electors would take place 
at the district level, after all. Furthermore, the Republicans 
now appeared to have a majority in the lower house of the 
state assembly as a result of the recent state legislature 
elections. 

In his new predictions for the coming Presidential election 
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Polk thought that seven of the ten electors would be for 
Jefferson and only three for the Federalist incumbent, John 
Adams. 77 In November, however, Maryland elected five 
Republican electors. Although this was one more than were 
elected in 1796, it was two less than Polk’s optimistic last 
estimate. 78 It was precisely the number, however, that he 
had given to Madison in June. 

In all their campaign efforts the Republicans had not 
anticipated that Jefferson and Aaron Burr would receive 
an equal number of votes, throwing the selection of the 
President into the House of Representatives under the law 
of the Constitution to resolve such ties. After lengthy balloting 
and political maneuvering the House elected Thomas 
Jefferson as President in February of 1801. 79 

Jubilation greeted the news. In Frederick, Maryland, 
Polk and the local Republicans celebrated the March 4th 
Inaugural with toasts followed by the illumination of 
transparencies and an impromptu parade. It was reported 
on March 17, 1801, in a Baltimore newspaper: 

The inexpressible grand effect of a large transparant [sic] piece of painting 
displayed from one of the windows of Mr. Charles P. Polk’s house, was 
highly gratifying to the spectators. It exhibited in a superb style a marbel 
[sic] pedestal inscribed with—“July 4th, 1776”—& underneath—“March 
4, 1801.” On the pedestal was exhibited a most beautiful bust of Mr. 
Jefferson, and the upper part of the painting was occupied by a Seraph 
on the wing, or fame with her trumpet in the right hand, in the act of 
blowing, and in the left, a waving label, inscribed in large characters, 
with the words, “The Reward of Virtue.” 

The citizens were so enraptured with its sublime and striking effect 
that they prevailed with Mr. Polk in obtaining it as a decoration to their 
procession, with which having preambulated [sic] the principal squares 
in the utmost harmony and good order . . . 80 

Polk’s experience with the transparencies seventeen years 
earlier under his uncle’s instruction had been put to good 
use. 

Polk, in the tradition of political workers, felt that his 
efforts in behalf of the Republican Party merited some 
reward. He devoted the next two years to obtaining a federal 
job. Wasting no time, he wrote from Frederick on April 2, 
1801, to James Madison, now Jefferson’s Secretary of State, 
asking for 

any Situation , Here or Elsewhere , under the General Government ... as 
it is expected by the Public that a variety of vacancies under the different 
departments must take place, especially those in the hands of Such as 
have avowed the most obnoxious principles and opposition to the present 
Administration; In such an event Sir, perhaps I may be thought capable 
of discharging the duties of some subordinate station. 81 

In the letter he outlined his difficult financial situation. 
He had had little employment as an artist of late and his 
family had grown to nine children. As Polk observed: 

It is known to you, Sir, the languid State of the fine Arts in this Country, 
particularly that of Painting; and it has been my misfortune to meet but 
with little encouragement for several Years past, owing to a variety of 
Causes. In the County where I reside, Tho vastly wealthy, that wealth 
lies in the hands of a Class of Citizens, whose political principles seem 
to have forbidden not only the encouragement of those who dared to 
differ in Opinion from them, But they have even gone so far as to 
cherish a Spirit of persecution against every man who presumed to 
Opposed [sic] them. Principally owing to this, a numerous family, who 
depend on my labour, have been deprived of that support which, under 
more favourable Circumstances they might Otherwise have Obtained. 


Madison responded with encouragement two weeks later. 
Polk replied on May 14th: 

I was honored with your Letter of the 19nth and am extremely sorry to 
hear of your Indisposition. I hope, however, that the change of situation 
will restore your health. 

Your friendly assurances of serving the interests of my family, if an 
Opportunity should Offer of its being in any degree subservient to the 
Public good, adds to my Obligations; and however it may terminate, I 
entreat you Sir, to receive my most grateful Acknowledgments for your 

prompt attention to my letter, amidst your many important Engagements 

82 

In his ensuing letter-writing campaign for federal 
employment Polk cited among his references such notable 
Maryland Republicans as Senator Samuel Smith and Daniel 
Heister, who, he said, would be able to vouch for his 
character, conduct and political beliefs. 83 He further enlisted 
the support of local Republicans, including Samuel Knox, 84 
Presbyterian minister and principal of the Frederick 
Academy, and Ralph Nelson, a Frederick lawyer who had 
served in the Maryland House of Delegates (and after 1804 
would be in Congress as a Representative). 85 

Two years passed with no appointment, chiefly because 
few vacancies were opening, 86 until, in the summer of 1802, 
he was finally to be given a clerkship in the bureaucracy 
of the Nation’s Capital, where Polk and his family were 
then already living. 

1802 - 19 : 

Government Clerk and Part-Time Artist; 

Washington, D.C. 


Confident of obtaining a government appointment and 
financially desperate, Polk decided, late in 1801, to make 
the move to the District of Columbia. On November 10th, 
he wrote to Secretary Madison from Frederick: 

Having no prospect of support for my family in this place, I propose at 
all events to remove to George Town in the course of this month and trust 
to Providence to bring light out of That darkness which now envelopes 
me. 87 

On February 28, 1802, Polk was in Georgetown, the old 
seaport located at the point where the Potomac becomes 
unnavigable and now within the new District, writing to 
President Jefferson about his “extreme distress” and hope 
for “some subordinate Appointment.” He noted that 

There is a vacancy, as a Clerk, at this time in the Office of the Accountant 
of the War Department. But I find that my want of an extensive Knowledge 
of Accounts, entirely disqualifies me for the Station, my expectation 
was that, I might be placed in one of the Public Offices, where copying 
would be the principle business, but at present I can hear of no such 
Situation. 

It has not been in my power to Obtain any business in the line of my 
Profession for the greater part of the last Year, and I can assure you Sir, 
that in Consequence, have been compelled to dispose of the principal 
part of my Household furniture for the support of my family 

After stating these facts Sir, I wish to address you as a Gentleman of 
fortune and humanity in behalf of a Dear Suffering family who, at this 
time want the necessaries of Life; and hope that it may suit you to 
afford some pecuniary aid . . . 88 

President Jefferson responded immediately, as noted in 
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his account book, with a donation of $25 to “Chas. P. Polke 
in charity.” 89 

This considerable gift apparently brightened Polk’s spirit. 
On April 1, 1802, he wrote to his uncle, Charles Willson 
Peale, in Philadelphia asking his opinion on the practicability 
of opening a museum like Peale’s there in the new Federal 
City. 90 

Peale responded on April 4th to point out the 
disadvantages, addressing the letter to Polk in “Washington 
City”: 

. . .1 am not willing to discourage you in any of your designs to obtain 
a maintainance for your self and family—yet I do not altogether think 
it prudent to advise you to undertaking so difficult and Laborious a 
work—which must be supported by great industry in some other very 
profitable profession for many years, before the receipts of a Museum 
in the Federal City would give you any profit. 

I am well convinced that with less industry in almost any other calling, 
for the 17 Years I have been devoted to rearing my Museum I could 
have made a very handsome fortune—even by retailing Sugar by the 
[pound]. 

My Sons Raphaelle & Rembrandt you know made the attempt at 
Baltimore, which is certainly, as being more populous, a more eligible 
place than the Federal City—They were frugal and very industrious, 
and besides had my aid in many Valuable Subjects to commence with, 
some of which I now wish had been retained—you know the issue. 91 

Peale went on at length about the difficulty of procuring 
specimens, preserving and caring for them, and the great 
industry involved, reiterating that Polk should not think 
that this was meant to discourage him. Indeed, he would 
be “willing to show you any of my methods to preserve 
Birds, quadrupeds, Fish and Insects &c.” He ended the 
letter noting that Mrs. Peale was daily expecting their new 
baby and that they wished him “every success in all your 
laudable pursuits—and health to your family.’’ 

The notion of founding a “Polk Museum’’ was not further 
pursued. A few months later, a realistic opportunity arose. 
On July 18, 1802, Polk wrote from “Washington City, near 
the old Bridge,” to Secretary of State Madison: 

... I take the liberty of writing a few lines soliciting your Patronage to 
procure a Clerkship, as Copyist, in the Office of the Treasurer; which 
I have heard will shortly become vacant. 

I am told that the duties are extremely easy, and can be performed 
by a Common Capacity. On this Subject, Sir, I could dilate but, knowing 
the importance of your time, I will not do so. Suffice it to say that, 1 
have long depended on Your humanity for being placed in a Situation 
more permanent than Painting, for my Support. If Sir, no misrepresentation 
of my Character has been made to you, I flatter myself, that your goodness 
will feel an Interest in my welfare, and by that means your Interest with 
the Treasurer , will secure the Object I have in view . . , 92 

Polk’s clear penmanship in the letter itself emphasized 
his qualification for the position. Although no record of his 
appointment has been found, it is evident that Polk was 
given the job then available. Salary lists for 1802 to 1805 
have been lost, but, in 1806, when the lists begin, Polk is 
recorded with a salary as a clerk in the Office of the First 
Auditor in the Department of the Treasury. 93 He continued 
on the salary rolls, paid every four months, until 1815, when 
the method of record keeping changed and the staff members 
were no longer listed by name. 

One of Polk’s “laudable pursuits” mentioned in Peale’s 



Edgar Patterson by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, circa 1803-1804. 
Courtesy Private Collection 


letter of April 4, 1802, was his activity in the new Baptist 
Church of Washington, which a group of Baptists had begun 
to organize just months before Polk’s arrival. The First 
Baptist Church was officially constituted on March 7, 1802, 
with Charles Peale Polk listed as one of the founding 
members. The Church Covenant—each Baptist Church 
decides upon its own articles of faith, covenant, and rules 
of conduct—was written in a clear, strong script, possibly 
in Polk’s own hand. 94 

At the second meeting of the Church, Polk was chosen 
Deacon. 95 The little congregation quickly set about acquiring 
land and erecting a building for public worship. On August 
28, 1802, Polk and two other trustees purchased a lot on 
the southwest corner of 19th and I Streets. 96 Soon thereafter, 
a brick building, 42 feet by 32 feet in size, was erected. It 
was to serve the congregation until 1832. 

For nearly two decades, Polk and his family resided in 
the District of Columbia. His presence at meetings and 
services is recorded in the minutes of the First Baptist 
Church. Twice he was excommunicated, first in 1804 and 
again in 1812. He declared bankruptcy in November, 1804, 97 
and a second time in 1812, indicating that his financial 
problems were not entirely relieved by his government 
appointment, as he had hoped. 

At his 1804 excommunication Polk was charged with 
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Margaret Suter (Mrs. Edgar) Patterson and daughter , Harriet Balch Patterson 
by Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, circa 1803-1804. Courtesy Leon 
and Maureen Berkowitz 


speaking 

Falsehoods, of injuring the Reputations of Preachers who have visited 
us, & of Disaffection among ourselves, in a word, that he is a general 
Disturber of our Peace. 98 

In 1807, the congregation accepted him back, 
acknowledging 

that in many instances he acted very improperly, and whereas we are 
convinced, that at the time of his being excluded the minds of the 
Brethern were also somewhat heated and in some instances acted rather 
hastily, as the expressions in the former minutes [impugning] him appear 
too severe, being convinced that he was not guilty of falsehood, and 
that the general [representation] of circumstances as they then appeared, 
was exaggerated ..." 

From 1804 to 1807, while he was excluded from the First 
Baptist Church, Polk attended services at the Presbyterian 
Church in Georgetown. 100 He continued to paint an occasional 
portrait to supplement his salary as clerk, and, in this three- 
year period, most of his sitters were fellow pew holders at 
the Presbyterian Church. They included Nathan 
Loughborough (see No. 140), Edgar and Margaret Suter 
Patterson (see Nos. 143, 144), and Thomas and Hannah 
Lemmon Corcoran (see Nos. 141, 142). 101 

In this period Polk also began making his verre-eglomise 
portraits, selling them for $3 to $5 each and apparently 
taking a trip outside Washington now and then to solicit 


new customers, as his advertisement in Richmond, Virginia, 
on June 3, 1806, indicates. His verre-eglomise portraits 
executed in Washington included those of James Madison 
(see No. 145) and Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury 
(see No. 146). 

Polk, like any parent, was interested in his children and 
their careers and would sometimes involve himself in their 
affairs. His son David Peale Polk served as an officer during 
the battle of Bladensburg in 1813, that disastrous encounter 
with the British that ended with defeat for the American 
forces and an ignominious retreat. David Polk, however, 
acquitted himself well in the field and was promoted for 
his actions. The British entered Washington, burned the 
Capitol and the White House and engaged in general 
destruction before returning to their ships down the Potomac 
River. The Polk family during this frightening time may 
have, like much of the population of the District, fled to 
the surrounding countryside in Maryland or Virginia. Polk 
himself may have been involved in removing government 
records to safety. 

In 1814, Polk’s younger son, Edward, received an 
appointment to West Point. 102 Sadly, on June 5, 1816, after 
two years of study, he resigned. 103 He did not give the 
reason for his departure in his letter of resignation, but the 
offense was not serious enough to prevent his commission 
a few years later as an officer in the Army. 104 

Few members of Polk’s family, interestingly enough, 
followed him into the Baptist Church. Only his third wife 
is known to have been a Baptist and only his daughter, 
Anna, was recorded as having been baptised in the Church 
in Washington (on December 8, 1816). 105 

Ruth Ellison Polk, his wife of twenty-five years, died 
around 1810. She did not live to experience the pride and 
sorrow of their sons’ military activities. Nor did she see the 
sacking of Washington. She had been mother to Polk’s ten 
children, the youngest of whom was about ten at the time 
of her death. As portrayed in a painting by James Peale, 
she had been a lovely young lady and she had stayed with 
Polk through his most depressing circumstances. 

Soon after Ruth’s death, Charles Peale Polk was married 
to a Mrs. Brockenborough, a widow from Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 106 Their only child, a son, Columbus, was born 
around 1812—the precise date is not recorded—the year of 
Polk’s second excommunication from the Baptist Church. 
He had been active in Church affairs, helping on committees 
and serving as secretary pro tern in December, 1811. His 
problems may have begun with his second marriage, since 
the charges brought against him included precise references 
to living beyond his means: 

1st for having lived at an expense beyond his income whereby he became 
insolvent, and his creditors sustained losses, which is a transgression of 
Rom: 13.8 “Owe no man anything” 

2nd For having forsaken the fellowship of the Church in not coming 
to the Lord’s Supper for sometime past & 

3rd For having neglected almost entirely to meet with the Church for 
worship on Lord’s Days, for some months past, both of which are violations 
of that scripture, Heb. 10.25 “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together.” 107 
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Polk answered the charges in a letter at the next meeting, 
but the congregation was not satisfied with it and it was 
not transcribed into the minutes. He was excommunicated 
on July 14, 1812. 108 

On August 1, 1812, Polk declared bankruptcy. 109 Isolation 
from his fellow Baptists continued for nearly a year, until 
Polk returned to court with the Reverend Obidiah B. Brown, 
minister of the First Baptist Church, to write out a deed 
of trust for his meager household goods to be held in security 
by Brown to guarantee repayment of his debts by August, 
1815. According to the agreement, if Polk’s creditors were 
not fully paid by that date, Brown was to sell the goods 
and furniture listed in the deed to satisfy their claims. 110 
Among the articles of furniture listed was “baby crib,” 
evidence that Columbus was an infant at this time. The 
youngest of the earlier Polk children was then about ten 
years old. 

After four years outside the fellowship, Polk presented 
himself before the Church on November 22, 1816, with 

unfeigned sorrow for the causes which led to his exclusion—that he 
trusted he had obtained forgiveness and comfort from the Lord—and 
asked the same from the Church. 111 

This was promptly granted and “the right hand of fel¬ 
lowship was then given him by the Pastor,” the Reverend 
Obidiah B. Brown, who had stood by him during his dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Meantime, Polk’s second marriage had apparently come 
to an end, although whether it was by divorce or by his 
wife’s death has not been determined. 

Less than a month after Polk’s restoration to the Baptist 
Church, a marriage bond was issued in Richmond County, 
Virginia, for him and Ellen Ball Downman. 112 The bride 
was from a local family there and heiress to a tract of farm 
land from her father, whose estate was in the process of 
being divided. On Christmas Day, 1816, Polk and Miss 
Downman were married by the Reverend Samuel F. 
Straughn, 113 a Baptist minister from Moratico Church in 
Richmond County, and a prominent evangelist. 114 

The couple lived in Washington, D.C., during their first 
years of marriage. Polk presumably continued in his posi¬ 
tion as clerk in the Treasury Department. On February 14, 
1818, their only child, Ellen B. Polk, 115 was born. 

In the winter of 1818-19, Charles Willson Peale and his 
third wife, Hannah Moore, visited Washington for the pur¬ 
pose of his executing a number of portraits of prominent 
men for exhibition at the Peale Museum in Philadelphia. 
His 27-year-old niece, Anna Peale, James’s daughter and 
a professional miniaturist, accompanied them and painted 
several of her uncle’s sitters on ivory. They visited friends, 
dined at the White House with President and Mrs. James 
Monroe, and generally participated in the social life of the 
Capital. 

Ever reluctant to impose upon relatives, Peale took lodg¬ 
ings and rented a painting room on Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a William Stelle of the Treasury Department. Ac¬ 
cording to Peale’s diary of the period, 116 they were visited 



Ellen Ball Downman (Mrs. Charles Peale) Polk by Charles Peale Polk, oil 
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in Washington by Polk’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth, then 
thirty-two, who was living with relatives in Virginia. 117 Peale 
wrote to Rembrandt that “Anna and Eliz. Polk have their 
board presented them at Mr. Brown’s (Baptist Minister).” 118 
This, of course, was Polk’s friend and pastor, Obidiah Brown. 
In his diary Peale recorded the comment of Polk’s son, 
David, then twenty-eight and a government clerk in Wash¬ 
ington, that “he shall never doubt again on the certainty 
of my making a likeness” (after Peale’s retouching the por¬ 
trait of John Calhoun to improve it). 119 On December 17, 
1818, Peale noted in his diary, “In the evening I went to 
Mr. Wirt’s [William Wirt, Attorney General]. I introduced 
myself and also my nephew Mr. Charles Polk . . .” 120 Wirt 
sat for him a few days later. 

These and other recorded contacts with the various Polks 
in Washington suggest that Christmas that year, the second 
wedding anniversary of Charles and Ellen and a holiday 
that Peale enjoyed spending in the company of his family, 121 
was celebrated in a convivial gathering of Peales and Polks. 

Immediately after the holiday, Charles Willson Peale went 
back to business. On December 27th, he put fifteen of the 
paintings just executed on exhibition at his lodging house, 
noting in his diary that crowds came to see them. 122 

Peale’s visit may have inspired Polk to turn his hand 
again to painting. His last known work, a portrait of his 
wife, Ellen Ball Downman, must logically date between 
1816, around the time of his marriage, and 1822, the year 
he died. It is possible, too, that he painted others not yet 
located. On May 16, 1819, after his return to Philadelphia, 
Charles Willson Peale wrote a letter to Polk thanking him 
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Charles Peale Polk, oil on canvas, circa 1816-1820. Courtesy Mr.Russell 
Cralle Hammack. 


for his “attention to obtain the Biographical sketches of the 
Gentlemen whose Portraits I painted in Washington.” At 
the end he added, “P.S. I wish you success in painting.” 123 

A year later, on January 9, 1820, Peale wrote his nephew 
requesting he check on a painting Peale had shipped to 
Washington. He asked in passing, “I wish to know if you 
have assumed your pencil? [The term ‘pencil’ meant a 
painting brush.] I have understood that you intended it. 
Therefore write me, what is your success?” 124 

There is no record of Polk’s reply. 


1820 - 22 : 

Landowner and Farmer: Richmond County, Virginia 


In 1820, Polk and his wife took up residence in Richmond 
County, Virginia. Family legends, repeated today, describe 
the move. It is said that Charles and his family traveled 
down the Potomac by boat, into Chesapeake Bay, and up 
the Rappahannock River to a landing near the village of 
Tappahannock. They arrived after dark and unloaded their 
belongings onto the river bank for the night, taking shelter 
in a nearby house. When they returned the next day, they 
found their property gone, stolen by thieves under cover 
of darkness. 125 At the time of this new beginning in the 
country, despite the loss of his belongings, Polk does not 
appear to have been financially in need. In May, 1820, 
through a sale and repurchase, he and his wife obtained 
clear title to the land she had inherited from her father. 126 
They called it “Mount Pleasant.” If there was a residence 


there it is not specified in the deed. In any case, Polk was 
now assured a source of income with which to support himself 
and his family, for he could farm the land himself or rent 
it to a tenant farmer. 

He did not, however, have many years to enjoy being a 
man of property again. On February 24, 1822, Polk wrote 
his will, leaving to his “dear wife Ellen Ball Polk during 
her natural life my tract of land called Mount Pleasant. . . 
together with all my property . . .” Upon her death, the 
same land and property was to go to his daughter, Ellen, 
then five years old. If, however, his wife died before Ellen 
was twenty-one or married then the real and personal property 
was to be sold and the proceeds invested in stock for the 
benefit of her education and support, and she was to be 
given to the care of his daughter, Elizabeth. (Mrs. Polk 
was to die in 1828, when young Ellen was ten. 127 ) To each 
of his sons, David P., Edward, Franklin, and Columbus 
(then about ten, his son by Mrs. Brockenborough), he left 
“one dollar current money of the United States.” 128 

It is probable that he was already ill at the time he wrote 
this document. On May 6, 1822, Charles Peale Polk died. 129 
His will was presented in court in Richmond County and, 
on May 9th, in Washington, D.C. In the settlement of his 
estate the records of the inventory and sale of his property 
included mention of a number of items that clearly reflected 
the interests and occupation of the man. Numerous religious 
books indicated Polk’s lifelong involvement in the Baptist 
faith. A variety of animals—cows, calves, hogs, horses— 
and farming implements spoke for his final two years on 
the land. A few souvenirs of his profession as a portrait 
painter, begun some forty years earlier at the knee of one 
of the Nation’s most noted artists, were purchased by 
neighbors: “1 Framed picture [appraised for $2 but sold for 
$1], 1 Marble Slab paint stone and forty-seven brushes 
[appraised for $10 but sold for $3].” 130 “1 Painting Stand” 
was appraised for 12'/2 cents but was not mentioned in the 
sale. Presumably, it was retained by Polk’s widow. Sales 
totaled $603.58, bonds to be paid $585.71, leaving $17.87 
in the estate exclusive of the land. 131 It was meager, but 
his life had never been financially prosperous. On May 9, 
1822, the Washington Gazette published the obituary: “Charles 
P. Polk, late a clerk at the first comptroller’s Office, died 
the 6th inst., this city.” A newspaper in Baltimore, where 
he had been a merchant, also noted his death. 132 

Neither paper mentioned his career as an artist. 


Conclusion 


Charles Peale Polk, it can be said, lived a full life, attempting 
sometimes more than he could achieve. He had grown up 
in the Revolutionary War among men who were at the 
center of the fighting. He had studied art with one of the 
famous painters of his day. He had gone to sea for a time. 
He had married young and had fathered twelve children 
by three wives. He had been a businessman in the growing 
seaport of Baltimore. He had become one of the earliest 
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government workers in the Nation’s new Capital. He had 
participated actively in one of the important political struggles 
of his time, on what he believed to be the right side. He 
had made peace with his God within a religious discipline 
of his own choosing. He was an independent American 
citizen whose father had given his life in battle to establish 
the Nation’s independence. 

He had been an artist, one of the hard-working few that 


recorded the appearance and character of the men and women 
of an era that changed the world. He had painted portraits 
of ordinary people and of some of the leading citizens of 
that time, including Jefferson and Madison, the intellectual 
fathers of the new Nation. 

He had achieved an artistic style of his own that was to 
be recognized finally with a permanent place in the art 
history of his country. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES PEALE POLK 


The following list is presented as a record of 
the works by Polk that have been noted in the 
course of this study. It increases the number 
of works previously known from approximately 
90 to 162. The checklist obviously does not 
pretend to be a catalogue raisonne. Rather, it 
is a working list offered for amplification and 
future amendment. 

The works are arranged chronologically within 
the list except for the portraits of George 


Washington which are placed in a group between 
1790 and 1793. 

Each entry includes the sitter’s name, birth 
and death dates, medium if other than oil on 
canvas, size in inches, height preceding width, 
owner, provenance, a list of published and 
manuscript references to the work and a 
statement about the sitter and other information 
relevant to the painting. 

The works are numbered consecutively 


throughout the list. Works by the contemporary 
artists follow the last work by Polk, No. 162, 
and are distinguished by an x. (x.163 to x. 182) 
preceding their numbers. 

The symbol (•), preceding an entry number 
designates a work included in the exhibition at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art: 1, 3, 7, 9, 10, 12- 
17,19, 21, 23, 24,44-46, 50-52, 54, 55, 57-59, 
62-73, 79-85, 91, 94, 110-113,116-118, 123- 
128, 131, 132, 137-139, 141-146,150, 151, 156, 
157, 160-162, x. 163-x. 182. 


Sources frequently cited are abbreviated as follows: 
BATSON: 

Batson, Whaley, “Charles Peale Polk, Gold Profiles 
on Glass.” Journal of Early Southern Decorative Arts, 

3 (November 1977): 51-57. 

C. A. P.: 

Catalog of American Portraits, National Portrait Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

CASSEL: 

Cassel, Frank A. Merchant Congressman in the Young 
Republic; Samuel Smith of Maryland1752-1839. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1971. 

CLINKMAN: 

Clinkman, Arlene. “Profiles in History.” The Decorator, 

33 (Fall 1978): 4-10. 

D. A. B.: 

Dictionary of American Biography. Published under the 
auspices of the American Council on Learned Societies. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958-1964. 22 
volumes in 11. 

EHRICH: 

One Hundred Early American Paintings. New York: The 
Ehrich Galleries, 1918. 


EISEN: 

Eisen, Gustavus. Portraits of Washington. 2 vols. New 
York: Robert Hamilton and Associates, 1932. 

F.A.R.L.: 

Painting Files, Frick Art Reference Library, New 
York, New York. 

FRYMIRE: 

Simmons, Linda Crocker. Jacob Frymire: American 
Limner. Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
1975. 

I. A. P.: 

Inventory of American Paintings Executed before 1914, 
National Museum of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

J. H.P.: 

“Jacob Hall Pleasants Studies in Maryland Paintings,” 
Painting Files, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

JOHNSTON: 

Johnston, Elizabeth Bryant. Original Portraits of 
Washington including Statues , Monuments and Medals. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 1882. 


MARYLAND HERITAGE: 

Boles, John B., ed. Maryland Heritage. Baltimore, 
Maryland: The Walters Art Gallery, The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Maryland Historical Society, The 
Peale Museum, Maryland Academy of Science, 1976. 

MORGAN AND FIELDING: 

Fielding, Mantle, and Morgan, John Hill. The Life 
Portraits of George Washington and their Replicas. 
Philadelphia: By the Authors, 1931. 

THE PEALE COLLECTION, M.H.S.: 

The Maryland Historical Society. Four Generations of 
Commissions , The Peale Collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society, 1975. 

THE PEALE HERITAGE: 

Washington County Museum of Art. The Peale Heritage. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, 1963. 

SELLERS, Portraits and Miniatures by C. W. P., 

Sellers, Charles Coleman, Portraits and Miniatures by 
Charles Willson Peale. Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1952. 








1. Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, 
Comte de Rochambeau 1725-1807 

Oil on paper, mounted on canvas 

Paper size, oval: 20 3 /4 x 1614 inches 

Canvas size, rectangular: 27 x 23 inches 

Signed and dated on the reverse: “C. Polk / May 

1783” 

Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, John 
Frederick Lewis Memorial Collection. 

Provenance: Unknown; Ehrich Galleries; Anderson 
Galleries, May, 1920; John Frederick Lewis; the 
present owner. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121—13— a; American Art Annual, 
17 (1920): 321; Sale of a Collection of Old Paintings 
(New York: Anderson Galleries, March 11-12, 1920), 
p. 26, item 63; Exhibition of National Portraiture and 
Historic Scenes (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, June 13-October 
10, 1926), item 192; Compton's Encyclopedia Illustrated 
Fact Index, Encyclopedia Britannica, 1972; Ehrich, 
1918, p. 91, illus. 

On July 11, 1780, Rochambeau, commanding 
a force of 6000 French soldiers, anchored off 
Rhode Island ready to join the American war 
against the British. The following year, the 
French army combined forces with the American 
army in a long march southward to eventual 
victory at Yorktown, Virginia. 

In 1781, following the end of the war, 
Rochambeau traveled to parts of Virginia and 
made two leisurely visits to Philadelphia, in 
July, 1782, and January, 1783. On one or both 
of these occasions he sat for his portrait by 
Charles Willson Peale. 

In May of 1783, Polk painted this copy which 
is generally faithful to the original except for 
the addition of an elaborate braid trim, buttons 
and a fuller stock ruffle. It is possible that this 
work was painted as part of the standard 
procedure of producing saleable copies from 
the Peale Museum, in which most of the younger 
Peales and Polk engaged. 



2. George Washington 1732-1799 

Oil on paper, mounted canvas. 

Paper size, oval: 20V2 x 15 7 /s inches 
Canvas size rectangular: 25 x 19 inches. 

Signed and dated on the reverse: “Charles/Polk pinxt/May 
1783” 1 

Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, John F. 
Lewis Memorial Collection. 

Provenance: Capt. Summers; unknown; Ehrich 
Galleries; Anderson Galleries, May 1920; John 
Frederick Lewis; the present owner. 

References: Morgan and Fielding, p. 132, 1; Eisen, 
II, p. 404; The Peale Heritage, pp. 46-47, illus; F.A.R.L. 
121—20—n; I.A.P. 46120459; Ehrich Galleries, 1918, 
p. 19, illus.; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Checklist of Paintings, Sculptures and Miniatures 
(Philadelphia: February 1, 1964), p. 47 2 ; American Art 
Annual 17 (1920): 321; Catalogue, Sale of a Collection 
of Old Paintings (New York, New York: Anderson 
Galleries, March 2-12, 1920), p. 26, item 64. 

Although painted on a heavily ribbed oval of 
paper, this work has been mounted on a rectangle 
of canvas with a painted border at the paper’s 
edge. The work has been mounted since at 
least 1939 according to the correspondence 
regarding it. 3 The dimensions recorded at 
different times have varied in a range of Vz to 
3 A inches 4 and it is possible that the paper edge 
has been trimmed. 

This work is a youthful copy of Charles W. 
Peale’s life portrait of 1782. It is harsher than 
the Peale and accentuates the transitions from 
light to dark. The face is translated into a pattern 
based on line and local tone, transitions which, 
combined with the accentuation of highlights 
and visible application of paint, look ahead to 
Polk’s mature style. 

1. The date has been erroneously transcribed “May 1778” 
on the reverse of the lining. The year 1783 was recorded 
prior to the time the paper was mounted on canvas. 

2. The painting was mistakenly recorded as unsigned and 
undated. 

3. Papers of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Permanent Collection of Painting and Sculpture, Roll 77, 
frame 1191, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

4. Ibid., Roll 77, frames 1185-1191. 
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3. Mary Shields (Mrs. Fellows) 
Shewell 1768-1795 

36 3 /s x 28 3 /s inches 
Not signed. 

Date: circa 1787-1791 

Inscribed: On the reverse in ink: “Mary, daughter of 
Thomas and Lydia Shields, born July 27, 1768— 
married May 2, 1789 to Fellows Shewell; died Aug. 
17, 1795. 

Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Fellows Shewell, widower of the subject; 
given to Shields family; descended to Thomas Shields’ 
great-grandson David Shields Bissell; his son, Genl. 
John T. Bissell; to the present owner. 

References: F.A.R.L. 122-5-A 

Mary Shields, daughter of Lydia and Thomas 
(Nos. 4 and 5), belonged to the First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, where both Fellows and 
Shewell and Charles Peale Polk were members. 
On May 2, 1789, the marriage of “Mary Shields 
and Sallows [sic] Shewell” took place. 2 
Unfortunately, the marriage was a relatively short 
one, ending with Mary’s death from cholera in 
1795. 3 Shewell, who had come to America during 
the Revolution as a Captain in the British Army, 
gave the portrait to his in-laws and returned to 
England. 

This portrait is very similar in pose and 
costume to Charles Willson Peale’s portraits of 
Mrs. Maskell Ewing and Mrs. Jonathan D. 
Sergeant. Sellers records both works and a third, 
of Mary Shields Shewell, which are “identical 
in pose, accessories and background.” 4 The two 
portraits illustrated, Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. 
Sergeant, are like this portrait but have a stone 
wall, urn and trees in the background instead 
of the curtain often used by Polk. The location 
of the portraits of Mary Shields Shewell by 
Charles W. Peale and the copy recorded by 
Sellers is not known. 5 

1. f.a.r.l. file, Genl. John T. Bissell, Carmel, California, 
to Charles Coleman Sellers, February 17, 1957. 

2. Record of Pennsylvania Marriages Prior to 1810, Vol. I, 
(Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Company, 1968; reprint 
of the Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. VIII and IX, 1880), p. 
769. 

3. Note on reverse of photograph of the portrait written 
by John T. Bissell, 1957. Photocopied and provided through 
the courtesy of the owner. 

4. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C. W. P. , p. 75, entry 
251, entry 788. 

5. Ibid., p. 194. entry 790. 








before restoration 



6. Rebecca Hunter (Mrs. Joseph) 
Holmes P-1806 

35 3 /4 x 26 3 /4 inches 

Signed and dated on the reverse: “C.P. Polk pinx/ 
1789” 

Owner: Mrs. Nelson Page, Winchester, Virginia. 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Hugh Holmes 
McGuire; his daughter, Mrs. Nelson Page. 

Rebecca Hunter was the daughter of David and 
Rebecca Hunter, born in York County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1751. 1 She married Joseph 
Holmes, born August 22, 1746, in Londonderry, 
Ireland, 2 who emigrated to America sometime 
prior to the Revolutionary War. The couple 
moved to Frederick County, Virginia, sometime 
between 1770 and 1775, and resided there until 
their deaths. They had six children, including 
David Hunter Holmes, born in York County, 
Pennsylvania, on March 10, 1770 3 . Another son, 
Hugh Holmes, was born in York County, 
Pennsylvania, November 8, 1768, 4 and 
eventually married Elizabeth Briscoe (Nos. 119 
to 124). Joseph Holmes, who predeceased his 
wife, appears to have died intestate. The 
administration of his estate was begun 
September 27, 1792. 5 Rebecca Hunter Holmes 
wrote a will dated September 6, 1806, which 
was presented in court October 6, 1806. 6 

This portrait is very similar to one of the 
three Polk paintings of Margaret Baker (Mrs. 
Gerard) Briscoe (Nos. 119, 121 or 123). Although 
they were painted ten years apart, both women 
wear virtually identical dresses and shawls, are 
seated in similar chairs, and are represented 
before a curtain pulled to the left to reveal a 
column and distant landscape. This little scene 
of a house and fenced yard may be the Holmes’ 
property known as “Holmes Grove” in Frederick 
County, Virginia. 7 However, since it is not 
known when they moved to Virginia, if before 
or after the portrait was painted in 1789, it cannot 
be definitely ascertained whether this structure 
stood in York County, Pennsylvania, or 
Frederick County, Virginia. A later copy of this 


4. Thomas Shields 1743-1819 

23 x 19 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1790 

References: Antiques 60 (October 1976): 641. 

F.A.R.L. 121—15—C 

Owner: Mrs. Charles R. Mellen, Geneva, New York. 
Provenance: Thomas Shields; his son, Robert Shields; 
his daughter, Mary Shields (Mrs. Edmund C.) 
Stedman; her daughter, Mary A. Stedman (Mrs. 
Charles) Johnson; her daughter, Eleanor Johnson (Mrs. 
H.C.) Walker; Benjamin Ginsburg, Antiquary, New 
York, New York. 

Thomas Shields, a Philadelphia silversmith 
working at “The Golden Cup and Crown,” 
married Lydia Morris on October 12, 1767. 1 
Both were baptised members of the First Baptist 
Church 2 and Thomas, whose diary is filled with 
religious references, served as Treasurer of the 
Church in 1781. 3 Their children included David, 
who moved west to settle in the Ohio Valley 
near Pittsburgh, and Mary, whose portrait was 
also painted by Polk (No. 3). After Lydia’s death, 
Thomas married a second time. He is buried 
with his first wife and daughter at Mt. Mariah 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. 4 

1. Stephen G.C. Ensko, American Silversmiths and Their 
Marks , Vol. Ill (New York: Robert Ensko Inc., 1948), p. 
119. 

Mrs. Charles R. Mellen, Geneva, New York, to the author, 
March 21, 1981. 

2. William Williams Keen, editor, The Bi-Centennial 
Celebration of the Founding of the First Baptist Church in the City 
of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1899), p. 467. 

3. Ibid., p. 58. 

4. Mrs. Charles R. Mellen, Geneva, New York, to the 

author, March 21, 1981. 


5. Lydia Morris (Mrs. Thomas) 
Shields 1744-1791 

23 x 19 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1790 

References: Antiques 60 (October 1976): 641. 
F.A.R.L. 122-12-D 
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portrait is recorded in the research files at the 
Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts. 8 

1. Paper label on reverse of frame. 

2. Norris, History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley , p. 573. 

3. Norris, p. 573. 

4. Ibid. 

5. The Inventory and Appraisement of the Estate of Joseph 
Holmes, Frederick County, Winchester, Virginia Will Book 
6, pp. 176-186. The inventory lists two groups of “pictures”; 
“12 Pictures of different kinds in y c e Parlour 5/3 pounds.” 
p. 176 and “11 pictures ... 15 shillings” p. 181. 

Administration of the Estate of Joseph Holmes, Frederick 
County, Winchester, Virginia, Will Book 7, pp. 87-90. 

6. Will of Rebecca Holmes, September 6, 1806. Frederick 
County, Virginia Will Book 8, pp. 254-255. 

7. Division of “Holmes Grove” recorded May 6, 1799, 
Frederick County, Virginia, Winchester, Virginia, Deed Book 
26, pp. 32-34. 

8. mesda file #10,221. 



7. George Duffield 1732-1790 

Oil on canvas on panel 
23 Vz x 19>/2 inches 

Signed and dated: On surface, lower left: “Polk/Pinx/ 
1790” 

Owner: Independence National Historical Park 
Collection, National Park Service, gift of George 
Duffield, 1898. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to George 
Duffield. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121—15— D (C.A.P.) 

Since this portrait was given to the Independence 
National Historical Park Collection, its 
authenticity has been repeatedly questioned. 
First, it was said by the donor to be a copy by 
George (sic) Polk. 1 The Minutes of the Art Jury 
meeting of January 5, 1917, indicate they still 
thought it to be by George Polk and doubted 
the accuracy of its likeness. However, the pastor 
and members of the congregation at the Third 
(Old Pine) Street Presbyterian Church were 
willing to vouch for its authenticity. 
Furthermore, in 1917 the church stated that it 
owned a copy of this portrait. 2 

The source, if this portrait is a copy, remains 
unknown. Duffield died February 2, 1790, the 
year the work is dated. There are three 
possibilities to consider: that it was painted 
shortly before Duffield’s death; that it was 
painted from recollections and descriptions; 3 or 
that it was a copy of an earlier work by another 
artist. 

George Duffield was a “Hell-fire and 
brimstone” minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
An active participant in the Revolutionary War, 
his commission as Chaplain of the Second 
Battalion of Philadelphia militia was dated July 

8, 1776. He had been educated at the College 
of New Jersey, graduated in 1752 and licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of New Castle in 
1756. His first call to service was to the Church 
of Big Spring in conjunction with the recently 
formed church at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. During 
this period, the region around Carlisle was 
embroiled in Indian unrest. Duffield, an ardent 
advocate of independence, accepted the 
pastorate of the newly formed Third, or Pine 
Street, Church in Philadelphia in 1772. 
However, opponents of his views attempted to 


prevent his settlement by closing the church 
building and having the King’s Magistrate 
disperse Duffield’s supporters, who had gathered 
for services. Duffield was arrested for disturbing 
the peace after he persisted in conducting the 
service. 

A popular preacher and an eloquent speaker 
with a facility for extemporaneous speaking, he 
served along with Reverend William White as 
Chaplain to the Continental Congress, many 
members of which regularly heard his patriotic 
sermons at the Third Church. 

After the Revolution, he was active in the 
reorganization of the Presbyterian Church and 
became a member of the Philosophical Society 
in 1786. His service as pastor of the Pine Street 
Church continued until his death at the age of 
58 years. 4 

1. George Duffield, Detroit, Michigan, to Wilfred Jordan, 
Curator, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
November 3, 1917. Accessions Folder, Independence National 
Historical Park Collection, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Henry J. Gibbons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania to Wilfred 
Jordans, Curator, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, November 21, 1917. Accessions Folder, 
Independence National Historical Park Collection, 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

3. Charles Willson Peale on rare occasions painted 
posthumous portraits—“painting from the corpse,” as it was 
called. It was not a popular practice but was occasionally 
requested by grieving relatives. Sellers, Painting and Miniatures 
of C.W.P., p. 6. 

4. Dictionary of American Biography , Vol. 5, pp. 489-490. 
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8. Solomon Legare 

40 x 33 inches 

Signed illegibly on canvas surface, lower left. 

Date: circa 1785-1790 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Samuel T. Freeman and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1980. 
Provenance: Unknown prior to Mary H. (Mrs. Albert 
Walter) Sully Collection; private collector. 
References: The Mary H. Sully Collection of American 
Portraits (John Levy Galleries, New York, November 
26—December 31, 1941), n.p., #20. 

Samuel T. Freeman and Company , Sale, April 21, 22, 
23, 1980. item 239. 

Although severely abraded and subjected to 
other ruinous techniques during one or more 
restorations, this portrait retains elements that 
are distinctively in the style of Charles Peale 
Polk. The composition of a seated man facing 
to the right in front of a curtain, column and 
landscape, the upholstered chair, attention to 
highlights and precise rendering of the marble 
table top are all distinctively in Polk’s own style. 
Unfortunately, little is known about the sitter 
except that he was the son of Daniel and Eliza 
Peacomb (or Paycom), who were married 
December 6, 1752. Solomon married Sarah 
Lining, daughter of Dr. John and Sarah Lining 
on November 14, 1785. 1 

1. The author wishes to thank Mike Berry for providing 

information on the Legare family from his forthcoming article 

in the Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina , 

No. 86. 


9. Mrs. Jacob Ten Broeck and 
Daughter 

3914 x 32 3 * /4 inches 
Not signed or dated. 

Inscribed on reverse “R.H.P.”and a label “Mrs. Jacob 
Ten Broeck and daughter of Albany.” 

Dated: Circa 1787-1790 
Owner: Childs Gallery, Boston, Massachusetts 
Provenance: Ten Broeck family; purchased from the 
Ten Broeck house in Albany by Robert Palmeiter. 
References: 1980 Painting Annual (Boston, 
Massachusetts: Childs Gallery, 1980), p. 5 (attributed 
to John Durand). 

Although previously attributed to John Durand, 
it became clear, after the removal of a layer of 
overpaint, that this portrait was from the hand 
of Charles Peale Polk. Distinctive elements of 
Polk’s style are the “electric” highlights of the 
drapery, the fluidity of the fabric folds in the 
two dresses and the late-18th-century chair, a 
type present in many Polk portraits during the 
1790s. 

Nothing has been learned about the sitter. 
It is possible, if the portrait was not painted in 
Albany, New York, where the Ten Broeck family 
originated, that the portrait was executed during 
a visit to Philadelphia or New York City, both 
places where Polk was active from the late 1780s 
to the end of the 18th century. 


10. Anna Maria Gumpston 

57 7 /8 x 37 5 /8 inches 

Signed: On the painting surface, right center near 
edge, “C. Polk” 

Date: Circa 1790 

Owner: Gift of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch, 1953, National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 

Provenance: Unknown prior to 1945; Victor Spark, 
New York, New York; Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch, 1948. 

References: American Paintings and Sculpture: An 
Illustrated Catalogue (Washington, D.C.: The National 
Gallery of Art, 1970), pp. 90-91, item #1236, illus. 
F.A.R.L. 121-2-b (C.A.P.) 

Information about the sitter is limited to a brief 
statement by Victor Spark, “I communicated 
with the family from whom I purchased the 
Anna Maria Cumpston portrait by Charles Peale 
Polk (her direct descendants). 

“The only information they could give me 
about her is that she was the daughter of Avel 
Baker and Thomas Cumpston, who served as 
paymaster in the army under General 
Washington. She married James Williams on 
April 24, 1807. 

“They did not have a record or her birth, 
but agree that she must be about eight years 
Qld in the picture.” 1 

Additional information has not been found. 
The only two Cumpstons listed in records for 
the Continental Army were Edward and John, 
both from Massachusetts. 2 The only Cumpston 
found in the 1790 census for New York was 
Edward Cumpston of Albany County. However, 
a miniature of a Thomas Cumpston by James 
Peale was recorded in 1932. 3 Unfortunately, 
this work has not been located. 

Certain elements of the composition indicate 
a knowledge of 18th-century mezzotints, a source 
for the many New York paintings of the same 
period to which this work bears an affinity. 
These elements suggest that the portrait was 
executed in New York while Polk was there in 
1790. It is probable that the Cumpstons were 
living in or near Albany, New York, and that 
Polk visited the area, painting not only this 
portrait but also that of Mrs. Jacob Ten Broeck 
and Child (No. 9). 

This portrait is unique in Polk’s oeuvre in 
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that it is the only portrait of a full, standing 
figure. All other known works are half to three- 
quarter lengths, except those of the Hites and 
Madisons (Nos. 125 through 130), which are 
cropped at the ankle. 

1. Victor Spark to National Gallery of Art, March 4, 1948, 
Object File, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.G. 

2. The author is indebted to Mike Berry of the D.A.R. 
Museum for providing this information. 

3. Jean Lambert Brockwood, “Miniatures of James Peale,” 
Antiques 22 (October 1923): 133, item 16. 

4. Charles Peale Polk to George Washington, August 6, 
1790, The Papers of George Washington, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 



11. George Washington 

28 3 /4 x 18 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: The Art Museum, Princeton University 
Provenance: George Latimer Small 
References: Maryland Heritage , p. 79. 

Charles C. Sellers attributed this portrait to 
Charles Willson Peale. He felt the style related 
to Peale’s 1787 “Convention” portrait. It is, 
however, broader in the application of paint 
and brush strokes, more accentuated in the 
modeling, and generally stiffer, less moderated 
than works from the hand of the elder artist, 
Charles W. Peale. This portrait, like the portrait 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (No. 12), 
lacks the delicate draftsmanship generally 
characteristic of Peale. 


12. George Washington 

21 3 /4 x 17% inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, bequest 
of Charles Allen Munn, New York, New York. 
Provenance: Samuel Lee, to his descendant, Dr. 
Minturn Post; Plaza Art Galleries, New York, 1923; 
Charles Allen Munn. 

References: H.B. Wehle, Metropolitan Museum Bulletin 
20 (1925): 20; Eisen, II, pp. 378, 635, plate CXXV; 
Charles C. Sellers, Metropolitan Museum Bulletin 9 
(1951): 152-155; Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by 
C.W.P., pp. 237-239; Morgan and Fielding, p. 39, 
no. 37; Bryson Burrough, Catalogue of Paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum (New York: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1931), p. 272. 

The Metropolitan portrait is based on the so- 
called “Convention” portrait executed by 
Charles W. Peale in 1787. At different times, 
it has been variously attributed to Peale, his 
son, Raphaelle, and his brother, James, but the 
style clearly relates it to the numerous 3 /4-length 
“Princeton”-type portraits painted of 
Washington by Polk. It has the full, vigorous 
brushstroke seen in the these larger paintings. 
This copy varies considerably from the Peale 
original in such details as the number of buttons, 
creases in the jabot, depiction of the hair and 
lengthening of the face. These elements also 
distinguish it from the other Polk example of 
this type at the Art Museum, Princeton 
University (No. 11). 
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13. George Washington 

Painted on ivory 
Oval 13 /i6 x 5 /s inches 

Signed on the front, center bottom: “c.P.P.” 

Owner: The Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Provenance: Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland; Adams Davidson & Company, Washington, 
D.C. 

References: The Peale Family , Three Generations of 
American Artists (Detroit, Michigan: The Detroit 
Institute of Arts and Wayne State University Press, 
1967), p. 89, No. 109; f.a.r.l. 175-10-B; Morgan 
and Fielding, p. 138, No. 23. 


14. Martha Washington 

Ink incised into ivory 
1 x 13 /i6 inches (sight) 

Signed beneath bust: “C.P.P.” 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 
Reference: C.A.P. 

The figure of Martha is shown wearing a cap 
like those she wore during much of her life, 
but other elements of the profile offer no 
distinctive clues to confirm the sitter’s identity. 
The profile portrait of George Washington, 
mounted as a pin and acquired with this piece 
is similar to the profile in the Henry Ford 
Museum, Dearborn, Michigan (No. 13). 


15. George Washington 

Ink incised into ivory 
29 /sz x 19 /32 inches 

Signed beneath the bust: “C.P.P.” 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 
Reference: C.A.P. 

Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Ex-collection White, Virginia 1 ; Evelyn 
Walsh McLean, Washington, D.C. 2 ; Berry Hill, New 
York City, 1965, present owner. 

1. Polk Exhibition Painting Report Form completed by 
the owner, January 6, 1981. 

2. Ibid. 
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16. George Washington 

35 3 /4 x 29‘/4 inches 

Signed and dated on the reverse: “C s Polk Painter 
A.D. 1790” 

Owner: Mr. James G. Flannery, Barrington Hills, 
Illinois 

Provenance: Inherited from uncle by Misses Catherine 
Meredith and Sarah C. Biddle, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; estate of Misses Meredith and Biddle 
to Reginald Jacobs, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; his 
son, Denholm Jacobs; Vose Galleries of Boston; Peter 
Tillou, Litchfield, Connecticut; Ernest Joresco, 
Chicago, Illinois; present owner. 

References: Antiques 99 (January 1971): 25, illus. 
F.A.R.L. 121—20— g (C.A.P.); Morgan and Fielding, p. 
135, No. 12. 

This is the earliest signed and dated example 
of the “Princeton” type. It was painted the 
same year Polk wrote to George Washington 
requesting a sitting to Finish his 50th portrait 
of the President. 

The source for the painting is the so- 
called“Convention” portrait of 1787 by Charles 
Willson Peale. 



17. George Washington 

35 7 /8 x 28 inches 

Signed on the reverse, transcribed prior to relining 
circa 1928: “C? P. Polk/Painter”. 

Date: 1790 

Owner: The Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur 
Museum, Winterthur, Delaware. 

Provenance: The Duncan family, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Henry Francis DuPont. 

References: Morgan and Fielding, p. 136, No. 16, 
illus. opposite p. 136; Portraits in Delaware J 700-1850, 
A Checklist, compiled by the National Society of Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Delaware 
(Wilmington, 1951), p. 49; Antiques, 61 (November, 
1951): 430; Catalogue of the Winterthur Museum, 
1956. Part 1, pp. 6 & 57; iap 08110075; Chicago Evening 
Post, July 30, 1929. 

The flag shown flying over the fort in the 
background to the right has generated many 
questions. It has a circle of 13 stars on a field 
of blue with a canton of stripes. This is a reversal 
of the arrangement of the present American 
flag. Polk used similar flags in his Washington 
portraits numbered 37 (No. 20) and 38 (No. 
21). All three may be derived from the flag used 
by the first city troop of Philadelphia, which 
has a similar arrangement of field and canton. 

The background setting of this painting is 
quite different from most of Polk’s other portraits 
of George Washington. The usual three or four 
Princeton, New Jersey, buildings have been 
replaced on the right by a military encampment 
like those usually represented on the left. The 
scene represented here is very similar to the 
background in the portrait owned by Philipse 
Manor (No. 34). 

The awkward proportions and flatness of the 
figure suggest that this portrait dates relatively 
early in the series of Washington portraits. The 
folds of his shirt ruffles at neck and cuff, as 
well as the number of unfastened vest buttons, 
are not identical to those of its source, the Peale 
1787 Washington. 



18. George Washington 

35 Vz x 27 Vz inches 

Said to be signed and inscribed “no. 30” 

Date: Circa 1790-1793 
Owner: Private Collection. 

Provenance: William Dunn Bond, Ireland; Christie, 
Manson and Woods, London, England; James A. 
William, Savannah, Georgia; Hirshl and Adler 
Galleries, New York; private collector. 

References: The Connoisseur 176 (February 1971): 54, 
illus. Pictures, Drawings, Bronzes and Prints of America, 
Australia. . . ., catalogue of auction at Christie, Manson 
and Woods, London, February 19, 1971, item 125. 
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19. George Washington 

341/2 x 25 ^ inches 

Signed on the reverse: “C s Polk Painter No. 36” 
Date: 1790-1793 

Owner: INA Corporation Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: Descended in the family of Major 
Matthew McConnell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Gordon B. Miller, Huntington, Pennsylvania. 
References: M.J. McCosker, The Historical Collection 
of the Insurance Company of North America (Philadelphia: 
Insurance Company of North America, 1967), pp. 
193, 199, illus.; I.A.P. 46040130; C.A.P. 


20. George Washington 

35 x 38 inches 

Signed on the reverse at bottom: ‘‘No. 37.” “C? Polk/ 
Painter” ‘‘This picture will bear the unavoidable 
confinement to London best.” Top strainer: ‘‘For 
Arthur Lee” 

Date: before 1792 

Owners: Mrs. Sally Fendall Harrison Young and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray Harrison Goulart, The Plains, 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Arthur Lee; his nephew Richard Henry 
Lee; his daughter Mrs. Charles Lee; great- 
granddaughter Mrs. Thomas Miller; her daughter Mrs. 
Arthur Fendall; her daughter Mary Arthur Fendall 
Harrison; her son Stirling Murray Harrison. 
References: Johnston, p. 16; Eisen, Vol. II, p. 407; 
Morgan and Fielding, p. 133, #5. 

This painting appears never to have been 
restored. Aside from one small 3 /4-inch tear at 
bottom center, the painting is sound and in 
relatively good condition. The canvas is stretched 
over the original strainers made with fixed joints 
nailed securely at each corner. On the reverse 
at the center of the top strainer bar is the penciled 
inscription and the fragment end of a leather 
strap held in place by three rose-headed nails. 
The date of execution must be prior to 1792, 
the year the first owner, Arthur Lee, died. 



21. George Washington 

36 x 29 inches 

Signed on the reverse: “C s P. Polk, Painter/No. 38” 
Owner: The West Point Museum, West Point, New 
York, gift of Mrs. Frank Parker in memory of Major 
General Parker. 

Provenance: 1924, Kennedy and Co., New York, New 
York; 1930, Ehrich Gallery, New York, New York; 
1940, Feragil Gallery, New York, New York; Private 
Collector; 1952, Parke-Bernet Sale; Graham Gallery, 
New York, New York; 1952, Major General and Mrs. 
Frank Parker. 

References: Portraits , West Point Museum, United States 
Military Academy (United States Military Academy: 
West Point, 1974), p. 55; Morgan and Fielding, p. 
133, No. 7; f.a.r.l. 121-20-c (C.a.p.) and 121-20- 
b(C.A.P.); I.A.P. 38470145; The Antiquarian 16 (February 
1931): cover and p. 24; Exhibition of Early American 
Portraiture (City Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri, 
1930), p. 3, #29; New York, New York. Washington 
Exhibition (Ehrich Gallery, New York, February 18— 
March 2, 1932) #14; English and American Furniture 
(Silver. . . Sale #1335, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1952), Item 104. 

The frequent changes in ownership of this 
painting are hard to follow and difficult to 
document. It appears to have been on the market 
in New York City from the early 1920s until 
the 1940s. It was owned by an unidentified 
private collector who sold it through Parke- 
Bernet in 1952. Graham Gallery, the purchaser, 
has no record of whom they sold it to. In 1958, 
it was presented by Mrs. Frank Parker to the 
West Point Museum in memory of her husband, 
Major General Frank Parker. 
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22. George Washington 

37 x 29 inches 

Signed on reverse: “CS Polk, No. 50” 

Date: 1793 

Owner; Unknown, 1981; 1947, Edward Shafer, Jr., 
New York, New York. 

Provenance: Oscar S. Strauss. 

References: Catalogue, Loan Exhibition of Portraits of 
Washington (New York: Scott and Fowles, May 1-27, 
1947), n.p.; f.a.r.l. 121— 20—a (cap); Eisen, Vol. II, 
p. 406, p. 637, plate CXXVII. 



23. George Washington 

36 x 29 inches 

Signed on reverse covered by lining recorded variously: 

“Cs Polk, Painter No. 53” 1 

“No. 53. C. Polk/Painter” 2 

“1793” 3 

Date: 1793 

Owner: Peter Brady, Washington, D.C. 

Provenance: Col. Wm. Clemm, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Eliza Clemm Tschudi; to her son of St. Louis, 
Missouri; Mrs. Mary G. Von Tschudi Price, New 
York, New York; MacBeth Galleries, New York, New 
York; Edward Coykendall, Kingston, New York; Milch 
Gallery, New York, New York; Hirschl and Adler 
Galleries, New York, New York; Joseph James Ryan, 
Washington, D.C. 

References: Polk, William Harrison Polk Family & 
Kinsmen (Louisville: Privately published, 1912), p. 
712-713, illus. f.a.r.l. 121—20—j. (c.a.p.) 

Wm. Clemm, his daughter and son-in-law (Nos. 
86, 87, 88) were painted by Polk in Baltimore 
between 1791 and 1797. It is probable that, at 
the time their portraits were commissioned, they 
purchased this painting. 

1. William Harrison Polk, Polk Family & Kinsmen (Louisville: 
Privately published, 1912), p. 712. 

2. Paper label on stretcher, copied by H.A. Hammond 
Smith. 

3. Paper label on stretcher. 



24. George Washington 

361/8 x 29 inches 

Signed on the reverse: lower left “No. 54.” lower 
right: “C s Polk/Painter” 

Annotation on reverse: “Christopher H_/ Oct. 

5th 1791” 

Date: about 1793-1794 

Owner: The Chrysler Museum, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Provenance: Mrs. George J. Parker, Norfolk, Va.; 
Miss Mary Eugenia Parker, Norfolk, Va.; Mr. James 
G. Parker, Norfolk, Va.; Auslew Gallery, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va.; private collector. 

References: Dennis R. Anderson. Three Hundred Years 
of American Art in the Chrysler Museum (Chrysler 
Museum, Norfolk, Virginia, 1976), p. 88, illus.; 
Exhibition of Early American Paintings and Miniatures 
(National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., December 
5, 1925—January 31, 1926), p. 21, item 50. “Accessions 
of American and Canadian Museums,” Art Quarterly 
26 Quly-Sept. 1963): 493, illus.; Morgan and Fielding, 
p. 135, No. 14; I.A.P. 55450103; F.A.R.L. 121-20-d 
(c.a.p .). 

Morgan and Fielding list the owner as Mrs. 
George P. Par& of Norfolk, Virginia. They also 
list a portrait, No. 8 on page 134, as on loan at 
the Smithsonian Institution from a Mrs. George 
J. Par ker. The Chrysler portrait is recorded at 
the Frick as having been placed on indefinite 
loan to the National Gallery of Art, National 
Museum. It is likely there was only one painting 
recorded in entries 8 and 14, that which is today 
in the collection of the Chrysler Museum. 
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25. George Washington 

35 3 /4 x 28 3 A inches 

Signed on the reverse: “No. 57.Cs.Polk/Painter.” 
Date: 1793-1795 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. E. Reeves Hart, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, 1955. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Theodore Seigl conserved this portrait in 1955. 
The picture was “exceptionally well preserved 
and showed no signs of previous repairs. It was 
still stretched to the original, fixed stretcher 
and on the reverse of the old canvas showed 
the inscription . . It is assumed that this 
work is the “Princeton”-type, 3 /4-length portrait 
of Washington holding hat and sword, with the 
buildings of Princeton and encamped soldiers. 
All the sequentially numbered and signed 
Washington portraits by Polk are the so-called 
“Princeton” type. 

1. The author wishes to thank Joseph Amaratico, 
Conservator, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, for allowing 
access to Theodore Seigl’s conservation Files. 


26. George Washington 

35 x 28 inches 

Signed on reverse: “C s Polk/Painter” 

Date: 1790-1793 

Owner: Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Ticonderoga, New 
York. 

Provenance: F.O.C. Darley; Karl J. Freund, New 
York, N.Y. 

References: S.H. Pell, Fort Ticonderoga , A Short History 
(Ticonderoga, New York: Fort Ticonderoga Museum, 
1978), p. 113, illus.; Morgan and Fielding, p. 134, 
item 10; Johnston, p. 16. 


27. George Washington 

331/2 x 281/2 inches 

Signed on the reverse covered by lining, recorded 
variously: 

“C.P. Polk Painter” 1 
“C.S. Polk” 2 
Date: 1790 to 1793 

Owner: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: January 3, 1876, presented by 25 members 
of the Society: 

Ferdinand J. Dreer, Samuel L. Smedley, Horario 
Gates Jones, James N. Stone, Thomas Sparks, David 
W. Sellers, Henry C. Lea, Isaac Norris, John O. James, 
Brinton Cox, Frederick D. Stone, John Robbins, 
Robert Wood, J. Edward Carpenter, James B. Laux, 
James S. Farmer, John W. Huff, John A. McAllister, 
Wm. John Potts, J. Sergeant Price, E.K. Jamison, 
Samuel R. Watkins, Jr., Caleb Cape, George R. Fagan, 
Joseph D. Potts and John W. Kline. 3 
References: Johnston, p. 16; Morgan and Fielding, 
p. 133, No. 6; Eisen, II, p. 407; Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, compiler, Paintings and Miniatures at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania (The Society, 
Philadelphia, 1974), p. 273, illus. p. 67; Wainwright, 
Nicholas B. “A Rising People,” (The Society, 
Philadelphia, April 18 to November 19, 1976) 
exhibition catalogue p. 98-99. Peale Exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, April 11—May 
9, 1923, p. 113; Sawitzky, William Catalogue of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania (The Society, 
Philadelphia, 1942), p. 174, unnumbered; f.a.r.l. 
121—20—f (C.A.P.); I.A.P. 46000432. 

The size, (29 x 36 inches [sic]) and signature 
(C.S. Polk) recorded by Eisen for this work are 
different from the other records and actual 
dimensions for this painting. Johnston described 
this painting as “a kitcat, which was painted 
for, or purchased by, a gentleman on the James 
River, Virginia, and is now owned by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.” 

1. Wainwright, 1974, p. 273. 

2. Eisen, II, p. 407. 

3. Minutes, Meeting, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Jan. 3, 1876. 
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28. George Washington 

30 x 23 inches 

Signed and dated (signature not transcribed): “1793” 
Owner: 1981 unknown; 1951, Kennedy and Co., New 
York, New York. 

Provenance: Unknown 

References: Antiques , 79 (February 1951): 177, illus.; 
A Nation Is Bom (New York: Kennedy Galleries, Inc., 
1954), item 26; F.A.R.L. 121-120- x (C.A.P.) 


29. George Washington 

Dimensions not known 

Signed and dated on the paint surface, lower right 
“C. Polk/1793” 

Owner: Unknown, 1981, R.W.P. de Vries, The 
Netherlands, 1890s. 

Provenance: Presented to Claas Taan by the people 
of Baltimore; descended to his great-grandson, Mr. 
Peter deVries, Senior, Arnhem, Holland; Estate of 
Peter deVries; R.W.P. deVries, Amsterdam, 1892. 
References: John Howard Snydam “The deVries 
Portrait of Washington” Magazine of American History 
. . . 21 (January-June 1889): 113-118, illus.; Johnson 
p. 34. 

John Howard Snydam and members of the 
Holland Society arrived in Arnhem in August, 
1888, and were invited to visit the home of 
Peter deVries, Senior, who showed them two 
of his most prized possessions, a portrait of 
George Washington and a letter from 
Washington. Both had been presented to Mr. 
deVries’ great-grandfather, Claas Taan, by the 
citizens of Baltimore in appreciation for services 
rendered during the Revolutionary War: 

“My great-grandfather, over one hundred years ago, dared 
to take the initiative, according to his ability and influence 
to support the Americans in their struggle for liberty against 
the odds of England. Actuated by such a spirit, Claas Taan, 
living at Zaandam, and carrying on business under the firm 
name of Claas Taan and Sons, sent a portion of his commercial 
fleet, at that time consisting of eighteen vessels of the largest 
tonnage, to America. He was successful in running the English 
blockade and carrying provisions into Baltimore. This deed 
was afterwards remembered by the Americans, and my great¬ 
grandfather, Mr. Claas Taan, received, in 1793, a present 
from America in commemoration of this service (pointing to 
the portrait of Washington), and his descendants cherish it 

”i 

Mr. deVries further stated that the portrait was 
presented by Washington himself and 
accompanied by the autographed letter. 

Upon his return to the United States, Snydam 
published an account of the visit. 

Attempts to locate the portrait have not been 
successful. Mr. deVries died in 1892 at age 82 
years. His family either consigned or sold the 
Washington portrait to the Amsterdam art dealer, 
R.W.P. deVries. 2 

1. John Howard Snydam “The deVries Portrait of 
Washington”, Magazine of American History 21 (Jan.-June, 
1889): 114. 


30. George Washington 

29'/2 x 23 inches 

Signed and dated (location not recorded): “C.P. Polk, 
pinxit, 1793” 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Thomas B. Clarke, 1919. 
Provenance: Stan V. Henkels Auction, November 13, 
1917, No. 14. 

References: Early American Portraits Collected by 
Mr. Thomas B. Clarke (New York: American Art 
Association, January 17, 1919), Lot 19, illus. 
MacBeth Galleries, Scrapbook, Roll N. M c 78, frame 
535, Archives of American Art. 

Morgan and Fielding, p. 135. No. 15, Eisen, Vol. II, 
pp. 406, 635, illus. plate CXXVI. 

This portrait is similar to the Taan-deVries 
painting (No. 29)1 


2. J.J. Zonjee, Conservator of the Czaar Peterhuisje and 
Zaandam, the Netherlands, to the author, 24 March 1981; 
Dr. J. H. Kraan, Keeper Foreign Art Section, Rijksbureau 
Voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie, The Haguell to the 
author, 7 April 1981. 
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31. George Washington 

30 x 25 inches 

Signed and dated lower left: “C s Polk, 1793” 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; M. Costikiyan, 1955. 
Provenance: Tilghman family of Maryland; Tolley 
A. Biays, Baltimore; M. Costikiyan. 

This painting is known through the records of 
Hirshl and Adler Galleries, New York. M. 
Costikiyan consigned it to Hirshl and Adler in 
1955 but it was not sold. It may be the same 
portrait once owned by Mrs. Frank M. Widner 
of Brooklyn, New York, in 1945 (No. 32). The 
size and signatures of both are similar. 



32. George Washington 

30 x 23 inches 

Signed and dated lower left: “Polk, 1793” 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. Frank W. Widner, 
Brooklyn, New York, 1946. 

Provenance: Tilghman family of Maryland; a Baltimore 
dealer, Tolley A. Biays; Frank W. Widner, Brooklyn; 
1945, Mrs. Frank W. Widner. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121-20-E (C.A.P.) 

This painting is recorded as having been “relined 
and restored” in March of 1929 by Prosper 
Guerry. A “considerable” amount of repainting 
took place but it was said not to have obscured 
the details. In 1924, Tolley Biays stated to the 
Frick staff that it was identical to a portrait he 
had once owned. It is also similar in size and 
signature to a portrait owned by M. Costikiyan 
(No. 31) in 1955. 


33. George Washington 

Size: 38 X 34 inches 
Signed lower left: “Chas. Polk” 

Date: Circa 1790 

Owner: R.M.L. Moore Esq., Molenan, Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland. 

Provenance: Decended in the Moore family. 

Family tradition states that this portrait was 
commissioned by Frederick Augustus Harvey 
(1730-1803), the fourth Earl of Bristol, Fifth 
Baron Howard de Walden, Lord of Derry. Robert 
Moore, great-grandfather of the present owner, 
purchased the portrait from Polk when he came 
to Ireland to deliver it and could not await the 
Lord Bishops’s return from Italy. 1 

1. Miss Lyon Moore, Cork-in-Cartmel, Lancashire, 
England to R.P. Tolman, Acting Director, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., 4 October 1936, Charles P. Polk 
Vertical File Library, National Museum of American Art, 
Washington, D.C., r.m.l. Moore to the author, 26 March 
1981, 29 May 1981. 
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34. George Washington 

34 x 28!4 inches 
Not signed. 

Date: Circa 1785. 

Owner: The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, Philpse Manor Hall, Yonkers, NeVv York. 
Provenance: Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Boston, 1910; 
Alexander Cochran; American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society, New York. 

References: Eisen, Vol. II, pp. 377-381, illus. p. 621; 
F.A.R.L. 121—20—h. (C.A.P.); Bulletin of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. The Society, 
Sept. 1929, Vol. 2, Issue No. 3; Morgan and Fielding, 
p. 134, No. 9. 



35. George Washington 

34 x 25 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1790-1793 

Owner: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California. 

Provenance: Retained by Peale family; Peale Museum 
Sale, 1854; Moses Kimball, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Thomas B. Clarke; Thomas B. Clarke Sale, 1919; 
Duveen Brothers, New York, New York; The Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 

References: Eisen, II, p. 379; Morgan and Fielding, 
p. 132, No. 3; Early American Portraits Collected by Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke (New York American Art Association: 
January 17, 1919), Lot 47; 

New York Times Book Review, Dec. 11, 1927, illus.; p. 
3; F.A.R.L. 121-20-L (C.A.P.); I.A.P. 0455009 


36. George Washington 

32 x 28 inches. 

Not signed. 

Date: Circa 1790. 

Owner: The Virginia Historical Society. Gift of Mr. 
Anthony M. Keiley. 

Providence: Mr. Rambaut; Mrs. Mary Rambaut 
Monison; Mr. Anthony M. Keiley. 1 
References: Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
39 (1931): 345-46; 48 (1940): 88. 

Anthony M. Keiley, a long-time citizen of Richmond, 
an officer of the Virginia Historical Society, and a 
judge of the International Court at Cairo, wrote to 
the Society, January 3, 1902, that he had lent it 

long ago, a portrait which I bought in Petersburg, said to be 
that of Washington, painted by a young Frenchman, who 
visited the United States in or about 1795, perhaps earlier, 
and who gae the canvas to the father of a Mr. Rambaut who 
I knew in [Petersburth, Virginia] in my youth, from whose 
daughter Mary, now Mrs. Mary Morrison, a widow, I bought 
it... I want the Historical Society to have an unchallengable 
title to it, and write this to serve for a deed of gift. . . . 

This portrait was in the possession of the 
Westmoreland Club, Richmond, Virginia from 
1902 until 1939, when it was transferred to the 
Society. 2 Despite the judge’s attribution to a 
French artist, it is clearly the work of Charles 
Peale Polk. 

1. Liber A6, p. 264, Virginia Historical Society Archives, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

2. Interview with Mr. Brocken brough Lamb, Jr., Secretary, 
Westmoreland Club, January 26, 1981. 
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37. George Washington 

37 x 29 inches 
Not signed. 

Date: Circa 1793. 

Owner: First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: Capt. Christian Febiger. 

Exhibitions: First Troop Armory, Nov. 17, 1871, Feb. 
12, 1906 and Nov. 17, 1924. 

Captain Febiger gave this painting to the Troop. 
A separate sheet of paper (framed and displayed 
with the portrait) reads: WASHINGTON/Original by 
POLK,/Painted for/CHRISTIAN FEBIGER., Captain of 
the Troop (and made) brig GEN’L/In the Continental 
Army. 


38. George Washington 

36 x 27 7 /s inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1790-1793 

Owner: National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
Gift of the Honorable C. Freeman. 

Provenance: William C. Freeman. 

References: I.A.P. -08600556 


39. George Washington 

36 l A x 29*/4 inches 
Not signed. 

Date: Circa 1793 
Owner: Unknown, 1981. 

Provenance: George D. Krumbahaar, Philadelphia; 
Cornelia Cooper Krumbahaar, Cazonovia, New York. 
References: Sotheby Parke-Bernet, New York, New 
York, Sale #3749 Item 13 before, April 12-16, 1975, 
13, illus. 
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40. George Washington 

32 x 29 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circal 1788/89 

Owner: Indianapolis Museum of Art, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes. 
Provenance: Painted with the consent of George 
Washington for Jonathan Swift, Alexandria, Virginia; 
his nephew, General Joseph Gardner Swift; his cousin, 
William Patten, Rhinebeck, New York; Mrs. William 
(Grace Bigelow) Patten; Mr. John Bigelow Patten, 
Rhinebeck, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas H. 
Noyes. 

References: New York Evening Post, February 20, 1932. 
Peale Exhibition, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
1923, p. 113; “Accessions” The Bulletin of the Art 
Association of Indianapolis, John Herron Art Institute, 
April 1954, Vol. 41, No. 1, p. 18; F.A.R.L. 121—20—k 
(C.A.P.), Charles Coleman Sellers, “The Swift-Patten 
Portrait of Washington,” The Bulletin of the Art Association 
of Indianapolis, John Herron Art Institute, October 1954, 
Vol. 41, No. 2, cover and pp. 26-30; The Indianapolis 
Star Magazine, February 19, 1956; M.H. Green, “Visit 
your Art Gallery,” The Courier-Journal Magazine, 
February 17, 1957, cover, p. 2.; The Indiana Freemason, 
February 1958; Vol. 35, No. 9; Cover, p. 13. Masterpieces 
in the Midwest (Flint, Michigan: Flint Institute of Arts, 
May 4-June 4, 1961), no. 13. 

Charles C. Sellers believed this work was 
executed in Charles W. Peale’s studio about 
1788/89. Furthermore, he thought the portrait 
was the combined effort of Peale and Polk; 
Peale doing the face and chest and Polk the 
rest of the figure and the background. Sellers 
felt his supposition to be supported by the diary 
entry made in 1858 by General Joseph Gardner 
Swift: “July 11th, my cousins, the Pattens, 
visited us. I gave them my certificate of my 
knowledge of a portrait of Washington by the 
elder Peale, after the “Battle of Princeton,” 
painted by the consent of Washington for my 
uncle Jonathan Swift of Alexandria, where in 
1804, and onward, I saw it, and my uncle gave 
me its history as above . . The certificate 
was published in The Genealogy of the Roberdeau 
Family by R. Buchanan. In it General Swift 
stated that the portrait was “more natural” than 
Gilbert Stuart’s and that Rembrandt Peale 
recognized it as being “from the pencil of his 
father.” 2 


The face repeats in detail the so-called 
“Constitutional Convention” portrait of July 
1787 by Peale. The rest of the painting, the 
half-length pose, hat, sword and Princeton 
background occur repeatedly in Polk’s numerous 
“Princeton” type portraits. Sellers felt it was 
conceivable that the elder artist would have 
collaborated with Polk to produce a portrait. 3 

1. The Memoirs of Gen. Joseph Gardner Swift, First Graduate 
of the Military Academy, West Point . . . (Privately printed, 
1890), p. 281. 

2. R. Buchanan, The Genealogy of the Roberdeau Family 
(Washington, 1876), p. 123. 

3. Charles Coleman Sellers, “The Swift-Patten Portrait 
of Washington,” The Bulletin of the Art Association of Indianapolis, 
John Herron Art Institute, LXI (October, 1954) No. 2: 29. 


41. George Washington 

36 x 29 inches 

No signature or date recorded 
Owner: Unknown, 1981 

Provenance: Unknown; James St. L. O’Toole, dealer, 
New York; Thomas B. Clarke, New York; Mrs. Louis 
du Pont Irvington, New York. 

References: Morgan and Fielding, p. 135, No. 13; 
I.A.P. 61509117; Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., Sale 
Catalogue No. 1424, April 1, 2, & 4, 1953, p. 72; 
item 470, illus.; F.A.R.L. 10513 (C.A.P.) 
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42. George Washington 

Dimensions unknown 
No signature or date recorded 
Owner: Unknown, 1981; Edward C. Bruce, 
Winchester, Virginia, 1884. 

Provenance: Reverend Alexander Balmain, 
Winchester, Virginia; his widow, Mrs. Balmain; her 
nephew, father of Edward C. Bruce. 

References: Eisen, II, p. 407, Johnston, pp. 16-17. 

This portrait is known through correspondence 
between Edward C. Bruce, a 19th-century 
Virginia painter, and William MacLeod and 
Frederick S. Barbarin, both Curators of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Bruce twice offered 
the painting for sale but the Corcoran declined. 1 

The correspondence implies that the painting 
was unsigned, “it was always understood to be 
from life.” 2 It was in poor condition; “when 
held up to the light it shows many holes and 
general signs of the canvas giving way. One 
over an eyebrow is very serious.” 3 The final 
disposition of the painting in 1884 is not known. 
A number of subsequent references to it 
inaccurately stated it to be at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 4 

MacLeod suggested that Bruce might wish 
to have the portrait cleaned and relined. He 
repeated a statement made by Joel Barlow, the 
suggested restorer: “He tells me he has seen 
other portraits of Washington by Polk in 
Winchester [Virginia].” In his reply, Bruce 
disputes this: “You must have been mistaken 
in supposing Wm. Barlow to have seen ‘other 
portraits of Washington by Polk in Winchester.’ 
Probably you misunderstood him to use the two 
words I underscore.” Bruce was primarily 
interested in selling his portrait and might not 
have been aware of other portraits in Winchester. 
The estate of Robert White (No. 137) recorded 
a portrait of George Washington. Since the 
portraits of the White family were painted by 
Polk it is possible that his portrait of Washington 
was also by Polk and remained in Winchester. 

1- William MacLeod to Edward C. Bruce, 27 April 1880, 

Letter Press Book;-Edward C. Bruce to William MacLeod, 

28 April 1880, Letter #1829;-William MacLeod to Edward 

C. Bruce, 29 April 1880, Letter Press Book; -William 

MacLeod to Edward C. Bruce, 23 October 1884, LetterPress 
Book; -Miss E.C. Bruce to William W. Corcoran, 24 


43. George Washington 

36 x 28finches 
Not signed or dated 
Owner: Unknown, 1981 

Provenance: Engelhardt family, Hotel Englisher Hof, 
about 1925, Munich, Germany; Hotel Atlantic, Baden- 
Baden, Germany; Mr. Julius Baer, Munich, Germany 
1961 1 ; Hirschl and Adler Galleries, New York, New 
York, 1962; J. William Middendorf, II. 

References: I.A.P. 6156052 and 60700046; American 
Paintings and Historical Prints from the Middendorf 
Collection (Baltimore: The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
1967), n.p., item 13, illus.; E. Benezit, Dictionnaire 
des Peintres, Sculpteurs , Dessinateurs et Graveurs (Paris: 
Librairie Grund, 1976), Vol. 8, OKE-ROBB, p. 406. 
Annual Art Sales Index 1973-74 , ed. by Richard Hislop, 
p. 609; Sotheby Parke-Bernet, Inc., Sale 3561, October 
25, 1973, n.p. Item 5, illus. 

This is one of four portraits of George 
Washington with a European provenance. See 
also Nos. 18, 29, 33. 

1. Susan E. Menconi, Hirschl and Adler Galleries, American 
Department, to the author, 24 July 1980. 


October 1884, Letter #3375, Corcoran Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

2. Edward C. Bruce to William MacLeod, 28 April 1880, 
Letter #1829, Corcoran Archives, Washington, D.C. 

3. William MacLeod to Edward C. Bruce, 27 April 1880, 
Letter Press Book, Corcoran Archives, Washington, D.C. 

4. Johnston, pp. 16-17. 

Eisen, II, p. 407. 


44. Nellie Gustis 

Watercolor, gouache on ivory, mounted in a gold 
broach. 

Oval, D/i6 x Ws inches 
Signed: “C.P.P.” 

Owner: Greenfield Village and the Henry Ford 
Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Provenance: Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland; Adams Davidson and Company, 
Washington, D.C., 1963. 

The identification as Nellie Custis is traditional. 
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45. Henry Knox 1750-1806 

23 x 19 inches, oval 
Not signed 

Inscribed on reverse: “Gen’l Henry Knox” 

Date: Circa 1783-1790 

Owner: National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Provenance: Peale Museum Sale, 1854; unknown until 
1966, Knoedler and Company, New York, New York. 
References: Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures, p. 117, 
entries 441 and 442; The Dye is Now Cast . . . (National 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Press, Washington, D.C., 
1975), p. 319, No. 169, illus. p. 188; Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, ed. The History of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Inaugural of George Washington as First President of 
the United States (New York: Appleton, 1892), p. 28, 
No. 185, illus. (image reversed). 

Charles W. Peale’s 1784 list of his gallery of 
paintings {Freeman's Journal October 13, 1784) 
included a portrait of General Knox. The Peale 
original can be dated by the inclusion of the 
order of the Cincinnati which was submitted 
to the first meeting of the Society in May 1783. 
The decorations were made in France soon 
thereafter and presumably could have been worn 
by Knox before his return to Boston in early 
1784. On the basis of this information Sellers 
dated the original to late 1783 and recorded two 
replicas, the first (Sellers, Paintings and Miniatures 
by C.W.P., No. 441) owned in 1889 by Oswald 
Tilghman of Easton, Maryland, and said to be 
the reverse of this image but possibly a 
transposition in the photograph of it caused by 
printing the negative in reverse. The second 
(Sellers, No. 442) was purchased by “Baird” 
from the 1854 sale of Peale’s Gallery. Only one 
portrait of Knox was ever recorded in the lists 
of 1784, 1795 and 1813 or in the Museum 
Accession Book, the usual records of paintings 
in the Peale Museum. Therefore, the second 
portrait of Knox must have come to the Museum 
later than 1813 or it was known to be a copy 
and never recorded for that reason. It is also 
likely that the unlocated second painting of 
Knox sold at the 1854 sale (Sellers, No. 442) 
was probably the same painting (Sellers, No. 
441) owned in 1889 by Oswald Tilghman, of 
Easton, Maryland. 


Henry Knox participated in nearly every major 
engagement of the Revolutionary War and was 
promoted to Brigadier General after directing 
Washington’s troops in crossing the Delaware 
on Christmas night, 1776. In 1779, he began 
working for the establishment of a military 
academy which later became West Point. At 
the siege of Yorktown he placed the American 
cannon, and Washington declared after the 
victory that “the resources of his genius supplied 
the deficit of means.” Following the surrender 
at Yorktown, Knox was commissioned Major 
General. 

In May, 1783, Knox conceived of and 
organized the Society of the Cincinnati, 
composed of officers of the Continental Army, 
and was selected secretary under Washington 
as president. On March 8, 1785, he accepted 
an election by Congress as Secretary of War. 
He was a staunch supporter of the new 
Constitution and, when the cabinet was formed, 
was retained as Secretary of War. On December 
28, 1794, he retired to private life and spent 
his last ten years with his wife at “Montpelier,” 
the imposing Federal mansion he built at 
Thomaston, Maine. 


46. Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert du Matier, Marquis de 
Lafayette 1757-1834 

24% x 30 inches 
Not signed or dated 

Owner: Stratford Hall Plantation, Stratford, Virginia, 
gift of Thomas Clagett Berry. 

Provenance: Said to have been presented by Lafayette 
to Henry Lee; Henry Lee IV; William Clarke 
Somerville, 1822; his brother, Henry Vernon 
Somerville; his nephew, Luke Tiernan Brien; Tiernan 
Brien Berry; his brother, Thomas Clagett Berry. 
References: Washington Post, March 24, 1939; Sunday 
[Washington] Post , April 2, 1939; Sellers, Portraits 
and Miniatures of C.W.P., pp. 118-119. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, orphaned by age 
13 years, inherited a considerable fortune from 
his family. He received a military education 
which, combined with his financial resources, 
made it possible for him to pursue his aspiration 
of aiding the American colonists in their fight 
against the British. He arrived, aged twenty, 
in South Carolina in April, 1777, and went 
directly to Philadelphia to petition Congress to 
allow him to pay his own expenses and serve 
as a volunteer. On July 31, 1777, he was 
commissioned Major General but was given no 
command. After meeting Washington in 
Philadelphia, Lafayette followed him into battle 
at Brandywine, where he sustained a leg wound. 
On the evidence of this service he was given 
command of a division of Virginia troops in 
December of 1777. He wintered at Valley Forge 
with Washington and continued in active military 
service except for a furlough during October, 
1778. In 1781, Layfayette returned to France. 
Later he made two jubilant American tours in 
1785 and 1825. 

Charles Willson Peale began Lafayette’s por¬ 
trait in Philadelphia in 1778, and finished it in 
1780-1781. 1 That painting, commissioned by 
George Washington remained in the Washington 
family until presented in 1951 to Washington and 
Lee University. The present version of the Peale 
original, although attributed in the past as a rep¬ 
lica, to Peale, is here attributed to Charles Peale 
Polk (with the possible assistance of Peale) on 
the basis of stylistic distinctions made evident 
through the present collation and study of Polk’s 
oeuvre. 

'Sellers, Portraits andMinatures by C.W.P., p. 115, No. 443. 
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47. Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert du Matier, Marquis de 
Lafayette 1757-1834 

Oil on canvas, laid down on panel 1 
35 3 /s x 27 5 /s inches (sight) 3 36 x 28 inches 2 
Not signed or dated 

Owner: George Washington Masonic Memorial, 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge 22, A.F. and A.M. 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Provenance: Unknown 

Reference: F.A.R.L. 121-6-L (C.A.P); Franklin L. 
Brockett, The Lodge of Washington (Alexandria, Virginia: 
George E. French, 1876), p. 89; Our Town, 1956, pp. 
15-17; Lafayette Centenary Exhibition (New York: Maison 
Francaise, 1934), n.p. 

This work is Polk’s adaptation of a portrait of 
Lafayette begun by Charles Willson Peale in 
1778 and completed in 1780-81. 4 The Polk 
painting is distinguished from the Peale by the 
inclusion of a drapery pulled back to reveal a 
landscape with tents and figures. On the table 
lies a scroll inscribed “General Orders.” The 
Lodge also owns a copy made by L.H. Gebhard 
in 1919. (See No. 46.) 

1. F.A.R.L. 121-6-L. 

2. Ibid. 

3. C.A.P. 

4. Sellers , Portraits and Miniatures by C. W.P. , pp. 117-118, 
entry 445. 


48. David Brickell Kerr I 1749-? 

Dimensions not known 
No signature recorded 
Date: Circa. 1790-1793 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mark Brickell Kerr, Staten 
Island, New York, 1948. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121-7-K; J.H.P. 3300; Sellers, 
Portraits and Miniatures by C. W.P. , p. 115, entry 443. 

David Kerr, a Scot, born in 1749 at Monreith, 
Galloway, emigrated to Virginia in 1769 and 
established himself as a merchant at Falmouth, 
near Fredericksburg. In 1773, he moved to 
Maryland and the same year married his first 
wife, Ann Hannital Bishop. Following her death 
two years later, he continued to live at her 
plantation on Greenberry Point at the mouth 
of the Severn River. April 17, 1777, he married 
Rachel Leeds Bozman (March 2, 1775-June 28, 
1830) of Talbot County. In 1780, the couple 
settled in Talbot County where, with several 
partners, he became a merchant in the town of 
Easton, Md. The Kerrs made their home at 
“Cooke’s Hope Manor,” near Easton. 1 

Although this portrait is unsigned, it has been 
accepted as the work of Polk by Charles Coleman 
Sellers, Jacob Hall Pleasants, and the staff of 
the Frick Art Reference Library. It appears to 
have been commissioned as the companion to 
a portrait of Mrs. Kerr painted by Charles W. 
Peale in December, 1790. On August 27, 1790, 
Charles W. Peale wrote in his diary, “We then 
go to East Town and leave the picture of Mrs. 
Barkley at Major Kerr’s. Mrs. Kerr intends to 
have her portrait painted, but the Major is from 
home.” 2 In December, Peale returned and 
“began Mrs. Kerr’s picture.” He noted it as 
half-length, “painted on the journey into 
Maryland began August 1790.” The Peale 
portrait was signed on the painted surface, “C. W. 
Peale/Painted 1790,” and was also in the 
possession of Mark Brickell Kerr in 1952. The 
portrait of David Kerr was probably painted by 
Polk shortly after the Peale painting was 
completed. 

1. JHP 3300. 

2. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C. W.P. , p. 115, entry 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 


49. Charles Lievin De Pauw 

32 x 27 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: Mr. Newland De Pauw Knight, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: Alabama Portraits Prior to 1870 (Mobile, 
Alabama: The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Alabama, 1969), p. 86. 

Little has been found about the sitter except 
information from descendants. DePauw is said 
to have come to America with Lafayette. He 
remained after the Revolutionary War and later 
moved west to Kentucky. 1 

1. Telephone conversation with Newland DePauw Knight, 
October 1980. 


Vo. 443 . 
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50. Col. Coward 

35 3 /» x ZSVh inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 

Owner: Elizabeth Horner Knox Taylor, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Jane Oakley 
Coward (Mrs. Thomas M.) Bayley, Accomac, Virginia; 
Fannie Higginbotham (Mrs. John Somerville) Knox. 
References: mesda S-5761 

Little is known about Col. Coward other than 
that he was from Accomac County, Virginia. 



51. Mrs. John Hart and Daughter 

37 x 33 l A inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 

References: J.H.F. 2631; F.A.R.L. 124-6-d; I.A.P. 
46170367; Edward Warwick, Henry C. Pitz, and 
Alexander Wyckoff, Early American Dress (New York: 
Benjamin Blom, 1965), p. 288, plate 84A. 

Owner: Philadelphia Museum of Art, The Collection 
of Bernice Chrysler and Edgar Garbisch, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: Mrs. Eugene (Maggie) Carmichael; her 
first cousin, Robert Lee Cochran; Michael de 
Sherbinin, a dealer; Harry Stone, a dealer; Bernice 
Chrysler and Edgar Garbisch. 

There is much uncertainty about the exact 
identity of the subjects of these two paintings. 
The portrait of the man was once labeled on 
the reverse, “Presented to me by Maggie 
Carmichael, May 16, 1908, Portrait by Charles 
Peel. Esq. of my Great-great-grandfather, Hart, 
who was killed in the Mexican War in 1812. 
Taken in 1775.” There are sufficient 
inaccuracies in this label to discredit it as a 
source of information about the sitters. First, 
the painting is not by Charles Willson Peale 
but by his nephew Charles Peale Polk. Second, 
the Mexican-American War took place in 1846- 
47 not 1812. Finally, the sitter’s clothes date 
from the 1790s, therefore the portrait could not 
have been painted in 1775. 1 

Dr. Jacob Hall Pleasants tentatively identified 
the subjects, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Carmichael’s daughter, as a Mr. and Mrs. Hart, 
the parents of Catherine Hart, residents of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and ancestors of the 
Carmichaels. 2 

It has also been suggested that John Hart 
was a bookseller because he is seated in front 
of a desk opened to display two shelves of books 
and holds a slip of paper inscribed “Invoice of 
Books.’’ The books shown are all American 
publications printed between 1794 and 1796, 
with the exception of Pope's Work's? Their 
presence helps date the paintings but does little 
to further identify the sitters. 


1. j.h.p. 2630 and 2631. 

2. Ibid. 

3. In 1807 William Durrell, McFarland and Long printed 
the first American edition of The Works of Alexander Pope in 
New York. 
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52. John Hart ] 

37 x 33 5 /s inches ; 

Not signed [ 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 > 

References: J.H.P. 2630; F.A.R.L. 121—7—h; I.A.P. ( 

46170367; American Primitive Paintings , Part II 1 

(Washington, D.C.: National Gallery of Art, 1957), ] 

p. 29, illus.; Edward Warwick, Henry C. Pitz, and t 

Alexander Wyckoff, Early American Dress (New York: j 

Benjamin Blom, 1965), p. 288, plate 84B. ( 
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53. Samuel Vaughan 1720-1802 

29 x 36 3 /4 inches 

Signed on the reverse (transcribed to lining after 
restoration): “Cha s Polk / Pinx* / 1786/ Copy / 1790” 
Owner: Private collection. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: American Portraits (1645-1850) Found in 
the State of Maine (Preliminary Volume), Comp, by the 
Massachusetts Historical Records Survey, 1941, p. 
69, item 294. 

Samuel Vaughan, an Englishman, came to 
Philadelphia in 1783 and remained there until 
1790, when he returned to England. He was a 
liberal thinker and was attracted to the United 
States by the ideology behind the American 
nation and also by business prospects. During 
his residence, he laid out the gardens in the 
State House yard next to the American 
Philosophical Society building and was an active 
member. 

Vaughan encouraged Robert Edge Pine, an 
English artist, to come to Philadelphia in 1784. 
The year of his arrival, Pine began a portrait 
of Samuel Vaughan that was not completed until 
1787. Polk was apparently commissioned in 1790 
to produce one and possibly two copies of the 
portrait two years after Pine’s death in 1788. 1 
Samuel Vaughan’s expected departure for 
England may have been the occasion for this 
commission. 

1. Robert G. Stewart, Robert Edge Pine , A British Painter 
in America (Washington, D.C.: National Portrait Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1979), p. 23. 


54. Sylvanus Bourne P-1817 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1787-1794 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bourne, Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Allen Bourne, 
Yonkers, New York; Cordelia Phinney, Barnstable, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. F.A. Bourne, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1925; her son, the present owner. 
References: F.A.R.L. 121— 6— i 

Sylvanus Bourne was the son of Mary Bayard 
and Melatiah Bourne of Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 1 His birth and marriage dates 
have not been found but it is known that he 
married a Miss Hazlitt of Baltimore. 2 They were 
the parents of at least two children, William 
and George, whose portrait by Carolus Delin 
is part of the collection at Heritage Plantation, 
Sandwich, Massachusetts. The children’s double 
portrait was painted in Amsterdam, where their 
father was Consul to the Netherlands. 

Bourne’s career as a consular officer began 
in 1790, when he was commissioned Consul for 
the island of Hispaniola (today Haiti). 3 Although 
he traveled there, he never entered upon his 
duties at Cape Francois because the French 
requested that no American consul be assigned. 

Upon his return to the United States in 1791, 
he resided in Philadelphia until 1794, when he 
was commissioned Vice Consul at Amsterdam. 4 
He subsequently became Consul General in 
1815, when the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was created. 5 He remained abroad at his post 
in the Netherlands until his death in April, 
1817. 

1. Hannah S.B. Dykes, comp. History of Richard Bourne 
and Some Of His Descendants (Cleveland, Ohio: Privately printed 
by Benj. F. Bourne, n.d.), p. 215. 

2. F.A.R.L. 121— 6—i. 

3. Richard S. Patterson, comp., “United States Consular 
Posts 1789-1820 . . .” Washington, D.C., December 1957, 
p. 170, typescript, Historical Studies Division, Historical 
Office, Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

4. American Consular Officers 1789-1800, Typescript copy, 
p. 4, Historical Studies Division, Historical Office, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

5. Patterson, p. 12. 



55. Charles Peale Polk 1767-1822 

24 3 A x 22 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1815-1818 

Owner: Mr. Russell Cralle Hammack, Warsaw, 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Polk family tradition claims this painting to be 
a self-portrait of Charles Peale Polk. In its newly 
restored condition, with the many layers of 
repainting that had previously disfigured the 
surface removed and the losses (most severe in 
the background to the left of the face and chest, 
and along the bottom and right sides) filled and 
repainted, the portrait gives every indication of 
being a self-portrait. Polk represents himself in 
front of a red curtain pulled back to the right 
to reveal a green background. His head is turned 
towards the front and his eyes gaze directly out 
at the viewer. The features are modeled with 
the fullness and sensitivity to light and shadow 
evident in his earliest work, when still under 
the influence of his uncle and teacher, Charles 
Willson Peale. 

There is a strong Peale-family resemblance 
in the straight nose, the high cheekbones and 
the small eyes. This portrait was probably 
executed as a pendant to that of Ellen Ball 
Downman (No. 162). Certain elements of the 
style suggest the assistance of his uncle, Charles 
W. Peale, who visited Washington in 1818. 
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56. Ruth Ellison (Mrs. Charles 
Peale) Polk ca. 1768-ca. 1810 

CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 
and CHARLES PEALE POLK 

Dimensions unknown 
No signature recorded 
Date: 1791 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Estate of Duvall Fontaine 
Polk, 1920s. 

Provenance: Descended in the family of the artist; 
Robert Polk; his son, Robert Isaac Watts Polk; his 
son, Duvall Fontaine Polk. 

References: Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C.W.P., 
p. 174. 

July 6, 1791, Charles Willson Peale recorded 
in his diary, “Mrs. Peale accompanied me to 
town and we dine at my Nephews C.P. Polk’s, 
all the afternoon I work on a picture of Mrs. 
Polk which was begun by my Nephew—.” 1 

Sellers attributed this portrait to Peale and 
described it as “a handsome young woman, 
three-quarters to the right, a short half length 
with a background of trees on the left, a marble 
urn to the right.” 2 This work (known only 
through an old photograph in the possession of 
the descendants, one of whom is named Ruth 
Ellison for the sitter, great-great-great¬ 
grandmother) fits that description. 

It is more suggestive, however, of Polk’s style 
than Peale’s and, therefore, is here given equally 
to both artists. The reverse of the photograph 
is inscribed: “Ruth Ellison Polk/age 23/Painted 
by Chas. Peale Polk/1790.” 

1. c.w.p. Diary 11, Typescript by Horace W. Sellers, July 
6th, 1791, A.P.S. 

2. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C.W.P., p. 174, entry 
697. 



57. Shinah Solomon (Mrs. Elijah) 
Etting 1744-1822 

36 x 28 inches 

Signed on lower left: “C.P. Polk pinxit 1792” 
Owner: The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Whitridge 
Provenance: Descended in the family; placed on 
commission with Adams Davidson and Company, 
Washington, D.C.; Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Whitridge. 

References: Catalogue (Washington, D.C.: Adams 
Davidson and Company, 1967), p. 2, item 65, illus. 1 
Ruth Davidson, “Museum Accessions,” Antiques 94 
(November, 1968): 680, illus.; Maryland Heritage, p. 
80, item 42, illus.; William R. Johnston, “Charles 
Peale Polk: A Baltimore Portraitist,” Annual III Part 
1 (Baltimore, Maryland: The Baltimore Museum of 
Art, 1968), pp. 32-37, 77. 

Shinah Solomon was the daughter of Joseph 
and Belah Solomon, first of London, England, 
and later of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

In November, 1759, she married Elijah Etting 
of York, Pennsylvania, formerly of Frankfurt, 
Germany. The couple became the parents of 
eight children, several of whom became 
prominent in the social and business life of 
Baltimore, to which they moved after their 
father’s death in 1778. 2 

To support herself and her family, Mrs. Etting 
operated a boarding house at various locations 
for almost thirty years. An acquaintance reported 
that in York, Pennsylvania, she was “the life 
of all the gaiety that could be mustered in the 
village, always in spirits, full of frolic and glee, 
and possessing the talent of singing agreeably, 
she was an indispensable ingredient in the little 
parties . . .” 3 

The following notice of her death appeared 
in the Baltimore American: “Etting, Mrs. Shina 
[sic] 1744-1822 D. 30 Nov. 1822, age 78. Mrs. 
Shinah (who possessed affection of all who knew 
her) died aged 78 years; resident of city 40 
years.” 4 

Mrs. Etting was not the only member of her 
family to commission a portrait. During the next 
two generations, over 30 portraits of family 
members by various artists were painted. 



58. Shinah Solomon (Mrs. Elijah) 
Etting 1744-1822 

39 Vz x 35 n /i6 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1792-1793 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Gift of Louis and Henrietta Blaustein 
Foundation, Inc., 1957. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Col. Frank 
Marx Etting; his widow, Mrs. Frank Marx Etting; 
their nephew, Emlen Etting; Robert Carlen, art dealer, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

References: Antiques Cl (May 1955): 373, illus.; C.A.P.; 
F.A.R.L. 122-7-0; The Peale Collection, M.H.S., p. 45, 
illus., 39; J.H.P. 3729; Jacob Hall Pleasants, A Memorial 
Exhibition (Baltimore, Maryland: Baltimore Museum 
of Art, 1959); Aaron Baroway, “Solomon Etting, 1764— 
1847,” Maryland History Magazine, 15 (March 1920), 
1 - 20 . 

EleanorS. Cohen, “Family of Etting:” (Unpublished 
manuscript), Library, Maryland Historical Society. 

See No. 57. 


1. Erroneously identified as Jane Etting Taylor, daughter 
of Shinah Etting and wife of Robert Taylor (No. 74). 

2. William R. Johnston, “Charles Peale Polk: A Baltimore 
Portraitist,” Annual III Part 1 (Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 1968), p. 36. 

3. The Baltimore American, 2 December 1822. 
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before restoration 



59. Emily Smiley Snowden 

36 x 30% inches 

Signed and dated, lower left corner: “C s Polk/1793” 
Owner: The National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Gift of 
Frederick E. Kline. 

Provenance: Unknown. 

Nothing is known about the sitter. The portrait 
was bought over twenty years ago by Mr. 
Frederick E. Kline at an antique shop in 
Maryland. The dealer identified the subject as 
Emily Smiley Snowden. 



60. Mary Haggart (Mrs. William) 
Woods 1769-1798 

36 x 27 inches 
Not Signed 
Date: Circa 1793 

References: C.A.P.; F.A.R.L. (Loose in file—no number 
assigned) 

Owner: Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gift of Edward A. Woods. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to William 
Hawkins Woods; his son, William Woods; his son, 
Harry Fowler Woods; his son, Edward A. Woods. 

William Woods was born in Leitrim County, 
Ireland, in 1760. Twenty-five years later, he 
settled in Baltimore, where he became a 
merchant. His marriage to Mary Haggart, a Scot, 
took place in 1787. He received one of the first 
fire-insurance policies issued by the Equitable 
Society in Baltimore on his house on Franklin 
Lane in 1794. 1 Later, when he moved to another 
house in 1798, it too was insured by Equitable. 2 
A hardware merchant, he was in business for 
forty years and, like so many of his 
contemporaries, belonged to the Mechanical 
Society. 3 

1. Baltimore Equitable Society Records, Bk 1, p. 10, 
Baltimore Equity Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

2. Ibid., p. 170. 

3. He is listed in the Baltimore City Directories for 1796, 
p. 83; 1801, p. 100; 1802, p. 115; 1803, p. 140 and 1804, p. 
48. His brick warehouse at South Street and Franklin Lane 
was insured by Baltimore Equitable in 1797 (p. 131); 
McCreary, p. 144. 



61. William Woods 1760-1826 

36 x 27 inches 
Not signed 

Inscriptions on document held by subject “William 
Woods/Balt/7th March 1793/Bot of Stewart V. 
Plunket.” 

Date: Circa 1793 

References: C.A.P.; F.A.R.L. (Loose in folder—no 
assigned number) 
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62. Unidentified Gentleman 

35 3 /4X 26 3 /4 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1800 

Owner: Kennedy Galleries, Inc., New York, New 
York. 

Provenance: Unknown 



63. William Moore 

35% x 28 inches 

Signed and dated on canvas surface, lower left: “C. 
Polk pinx/1793” 

Owner: Greenfield Village and the Henry Ford 
Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Provenance: Unknown prior to 1966; Adams, Davidson 
and Co., Washington, D.C. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121-6-M; Art in America 5A(}Aay-]\\T\e 

1966) : p. 137; The Peale Family (Detroit: Detroit 
Institute of Arts and Wayne State University Press, 

1967) , p. 89, item 180. 

Nothing has been found about William Moore. 
He is presumed to have been a Baltimore 
resident, as Polk was living there in 1793. 
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64. Mary Dorothea Stirlin Lloyd 
(Mrs. Peter) Hoffman II 1745-1811 

40% x 35% inches 

Signed lower left, “aged 47/Polk 1793/pinx” 
References: J.H.P. 1264; F.A.R.L. 122-7-L. 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Deford, Towson, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: The sitter; his son, Jacob Hoffman; his 
son, George Hoffman; his daughter, Gertrude Lee 
Hoffman; her cousin, Mrs. Robert B. Deford; her 
son, Robert B. Deford. 

Peter Hoffman, son of Jan Peter Hoffman and 
his wife, Apolonia, was born in Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, Germany, November 4, 1742. In 
1745, the family left Germany and settled in 
Frederick County, Maryland, where they built 
a stone residence called “Rose Gardens.” 1 In 
1767, Peter Hoffman married Mary Dorothea 
Lloyd (nee Stirlin), a widow. They were the 
parents of twelve children. 

Records indicate that, in 1774, Peter Hoffman 
served on the Committee of Safety for Frederick 
County and was empowered to “carry out [the] 
views of [the] American Continental Congress.” 2 

Upon his father’s death, Peter Hoffman 
inherited “Rose Gardens,” which he sold before 
removing to Baltimore in 1776, where he took 
an active role in both the commercial and civic 
affairs of the city. He was a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Mechanical Society and 
was appointed a superintendent of voluntary 
fire patrols organized by the Society in 1796, 
following the 1796 fire on Light Street. 3 He 
was one of the leading merchants of the city 
and, in partnership with his sons, George and 
Peter, established the mercantile firm of Peter 
Hoffman and Sons. The firm, which imported 
dry goods, established a branch in both London 
and New York. 4 

Peter Hoffman died in 1809, survived by a 
large family. He was buried in the cemetery of 
the old Otterbein German Church in Baltimore. 

1. F.A.R.L. 121—7—a. 

2. The Maryland Gazette , 24 November 1774. The author 
wishes to thank the owner for this reference and providing 
additional information on the sitter. 

3. George W. McCreary, The Ancient and Honorable 
Mechanical Company of Baltimore . . . (Baltimore: George W. 
McCreary, 1901), p. 56. 

4. C.F. Raddatz, “German-American Families in 
Maryland,” Report , Society for the History of the Germans in 
Maryland , VI (1891-2): 45; Robert Deford to the author, 22 
August 1980. 








65. Peter Hoffman II 1742-1809 

40V2 x 35'/2 inches 

Signed lower right: “aged 50/0 Polk/pinx 1793’’ 
References: F.A.R.L. 121—7— a 
J.H.P. 1263 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Deford, Towson, 
Maryland 

Provenance: The sitter; his son, Jacob Hoffman; his 
son, George Hoffman; his daughter, Gertrude Lee 
Hoffman; her cousin, Mrs. Robert B. Deford; her 
son, Robert B. Deford. 


66. Harriet Haley (Mrs. Charles) 
Ghequiere 1768-1856 

36 x 271/2 inches 

Signed and dated lower right: “C. Polk/1793” 
References: F.A.R.L. 122—7— j (C.A.P.); J.H.P. 2456; 
Jacob Hall Pleasants, Two Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Painting in Maryland (Baltimore: Baltimore Museum 
of Art, 1945), p. 34, item 65, illus. 

Owner: Private Collection 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Charles Ghequiere was born in Courtney, 
France. He was sent to Hamburg, Germany to 
learn business measures and came around 1782 
to Baltimore, where he established a successful 
business as a grain merchant. The license for 
his marriage to Harriet Haley was dated February 
5, 1785; the marriage was performed by an 
Episcopalian minister, William West. One of 
their daughters, Anna, was the ancestor of the 
present owner. Another, Henrietta, married 
Henry Schroeder, Jr., son of Henry and 
Susannah Schroeder (Nos. 68 and 69). 

In 1798, the family resided at 157 Baltimore 
Street and in succeeding years at 4 South Charles 
Street. 1 Newspaper advertisements for 1800 list 
the sale of several plots of land offered by 
Ghequiere. 2 The reason for and nature of these 
transactions are unknown. He may have declared 
bankruptcy, as is suggested by court records in 
1806. 3 

Ghequiere is represented seated beside a 
demi-lunette table, holding a slip of paper. The 
paper lying on the table refers to his business 
in wheat and shipping between Baltimore and 
Georgetown, D.C. 

An inlaid table virtually identical to one in 
the portrait has been inherited with the painting. 
Family tradition identifies it as the one depicted 
in the painting. 

1. Baltimore City Directories, 1796, p. 29; 1801, p. 42; 
1802, p. 41; 1803, p. 53 and 1804, p. 59; Federal Assessment 
of 1798, Return for the 9th District, Baltimore, Library of 
the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

2. Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, April 1 
and April 26, 1800. 

3. Baltimore City Land Records; Libre NG #62, p. 673, 
Baltimore City, Maryland;j.H.P. 2455. 


67. Charles Ghequiere 1754-1818 

36 x ZlVi inches 

Signed and dated lower left: “C. Polk/1793” 
References: Jacob Hall Pleasants, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Painting in Maryland (Baltimore: Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 1945), p. 34, item 64; F.A.R.L. 121— 
7-g (C.A.P.); J.H.P. 2455. 
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68. Susannah Schwartz (Mrs. 
Herman Henry) Schroeder 1767— 
1794 

36 x 291/2 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Late 1793, before March, 1794 
References: J.H.P. 2590; F.A.R.L. 122—7—i. 

Owner: Mr. Peter S. Schroeder, Prospect, Kentucky. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Herman Henry Schroeder was born on 
December 7, 1764, in Wandsbeck, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany. 1 In 1783, he sailed for 
Philadelphia on the ship “Henrietta” and 
eventually settled in Baltimore. 2 He married 
Susannah Schwartz on October 30, 1785. They 
were the parents of four sons: Valentine Henry 
Schroeder, Frederick William Schroeder, 
Thomas Charles Schroeder and Herman Charles 
Schroeder. 3 

Their eldest son, Valentine Henry Schroeder, 
married Henrietta Maria Ghequiere, the 
daughter of Charles and Harriet Ghequiere, on 
October 17, 1809. 4 The Ghequiere parents were 
painted by Polk in 1793 (Nos. 66 and 67). 

Herman Henry Schroeder became a wealthy 
import and dry goods merchant and was active 
in civic affairs. He was a founding director of 
the National Union Bank of Maryland, a member 
of the first board of directors of the Baltimore 
Fire Insurance Company, and a member of the 
Mechanical Society. 5 The Schroeders lived in 
a fine, early Federal-style house named 
“Wandsbeck,” formerly located at the 
intersection of Schroeder and Franklin Streets. 

Susanna Schroeder died November 2, 1794. 
On April 5, 1795, Schroeder married Mary Schley 
from Frederick, Maryland. There were several 
children by this second marriage. 

The portrait of Herman Henry Schroeder 
shows the sitter holding a piece of paper, the 
exact significance of which can only be surmised. 
The dates given on it are useful in determining 
late 1793 or early 1794 as the date of the two 
portraits. 

The numbers are written in the margin to 
the left of horizontal bands of color occupying 
the center of the sheet. The dates appear to 
represent events of importance in Schroeder’s 


69. Herman Henry Schroeder 1764— 

1839 

36 x 29 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Late 1793, before March, 1794 
References: J.H.P. 2589; F.A.R.L. 121—7—f. 


life: “1764,” beside buff stripe, for his own 
birthdate; “1765,” beside dark green, for his 
baptism; “1785,” beside scarlet, for his 
emigration; “1785,” beside dark blue, for his 
marriage; “1787,” beside dark green, for the 
birth of Henry, Jr.; “1789,” beside blue-green, 
for the birth of Frederick Henry, and “1791,” 
beside black, for the birth of Thomas Charles. 6 
The birth of the couple’s fourth son on March 
4, 1794, is not recorded. The absence of his 
birthdate and the symbolic rosebud held by 
Mrs. Schroeder, indicate that these portraits 
were painted sometime just before the birth of 
the fourth child in late 1793 or early 1794. 

1. Typescript of a dairy/journal by Lucy Langdon 
Schroeder, late 19th century, in possession of George W. 
Schroeder, Prospect, Kentucky. 

2. The Peale Collection, m.h.s., p. 165. 

3. J.H.P. 2589. 

4. The author wishes to thank Mrs. George Horton and 
Mr. George W. Schroeder for providing genealogical 
information on the Schroeder family. 

5. The Peak Collection, m.h.s., p. 164. 

6. J.H.P. 2589. 


70. John Smith 1722-1794 

34 n /i6 x 28*/i6 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1792-94 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Gift of Mrs. Anne Voorhees McKim, 1959. 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Mrs. Anne 
Voorhees McKim. 

References: The Peale Collection, M.H.S., 1975, p. 44, 
item 38, illus.; Maryland History Notes, August, 1959, 
Vol. 17, No. 2; J.H.P. 2507; F.A.R.L. 121-6-g(c.A.P.). 

John Smith was born in Ballimagoragh, Ireland, 
in 1722. Upon arrival in America, he settled 
first in Lancaster and later in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, before moving to Baltimore in 
1760. His wife, Mary Buchanan (1723-1782), 
whom he married in 1752, was also Irish. When 
they removed to Baltimore, many of her family 
joined them. It was with his brother-in-law, 
William Buchanan, that Smith established the 
firm of Smith & Buchanan. 1 John Smith served 
in both the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Assemblies. Two of his sons achieved national 
political prominence: Robert Smith as Secretary 
of the Navy, later Secretary of State, and Samuel 
Smith, Representative and Senator from 
Maryland and successful commander of 
American defenses of Baltimore during the War 
of 1812: 2 

In 1844, a copy of this work was made that 
remained in the possession of a descendant of 
the subject. 3 For many years, the Society’s 
painting was thought to be a copy after one by 
Charles W. Peale. Although a number of other 
Smith family members were painted by Peale, 
there is no record of a portrait of John Smith. 
This work embodies the basic elements of Polk’s 
style during the years he worked in Baltimore 
and is thought to be entirely by him and not a 
copy of a portrait by his uncle. 

1. Frank A. Cassell, Merchant Congressman in the Young 
Republic; Samuel Smith of Maryland 1752-1839 (Madison, 
Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1971), pp. 
4-8. 

2. Ibid., pp. 46, 161-162. 

3. Labeled on reverse, “John Smith father of Robert, copied 
in 1844, original in the possession of Gen’l John Spear Smith 
(son of General Samuel Smith]. The property of John Donnell 
Smith [crossed out] Ann Von Kapff [written above].” 
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71. Diana James (Mrs. Richard) 
Lawson 1764—1818 

371/2 x 33 Vz inches 

Signed and dated on reverse “Cha. P. Polk pinxit, 
Baltimore, Nov. 1794, Diana Lawson, daughter of 
Geo. and Rachel James, born 18 April 1764 at 
Nottingham, Pennsylvania, N. America.” 
References: F.A.R.L. 15529; J.H.P. 2074; What's 
American in American Art? (New York: Knoedler and 
Co., 1971), p. 23, item 11. 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Peter Terian, New York, New 
York. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to the sitter’s 
great-grandson, William Clayton Lawson, 1930; Tolley 
A. Biays, Baltimore, Maryland, 1932; William Macbeth 
Inc., New York, New York; Mabel Grady Garvan; 
M. Knoedler and Co.. 

Son of Stephen and Agnes Lawson of Bingley, 
Yorkshire, England, Richard Lawson was a very 
successful merchant in Baltimore who was not 
only wealthy but also active in civic affairs. He 
was elected to the First City Council after the 
town’s incorporation and was one of the founders 
of the Maryland Hospital, the first institution 
for the insane in the state. 

He was born in Yorkshire, England, and 
appears to have arrived in Baltimore after service 
on the American side of the Revolution. He 
was successful in establishing both a shipping 
business and distillery. He married Diana James, 
widow of Edward Parkinson, on October 29, 
1791. 1 

A receipt for these paintings “To painting a 
Half-length of self & Lady ... £ 17.10.0,” 
descended with the two works to William 
Clayton Lawson. Reproductions of this 
document survive in the Frick Art Reference 
Library and Jacob Hall Pleasants Studies in 
Maryland Painting. 

1. F.A.R.L. 121-7-e. 


72. Richard Lawson 1749-1803 

37 Vz x 331/2 inches 

Signed and dated reverse: “Chas. P. Polk pinxit 
Baltimore, Maryland, November 1794. Richard 
Lawson, son of Stephen and Agnes Lawson, born 25 
December 1749 at Keigby Yorkshire, England.” 
References: F.A.R.L. 121-7-e; J.H.P. 2073; What's 
American in American Art? (New York: M. Knoedler 
and Co., 1971), p. 23, item 11; American Primitive 
Exhibition (New York: M. Knoedler and Co., Feb 
13-Mar 1, 1969), item 39. 


73. Francis Asbury 1745-1816 

37 3 /4 x 31 5 /s inches 

Signed lower left: “C s Polk/pinx[t?] 1794” 

Owner: Lovely Lane Museum, The United Methodist 
Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

References: George C.M. Roberts, The Centenary 
Pictorial Album Being Contributions of the Early History 
of Methodism in the State of Maryland (Baltimore, 
Maryland: J.W. Woods, 1866), pp. 16—19; Methodist 
Sesqui-Centennial (Souvenir Booklet, Baltimore, 
Maryland), October 10-14, 1934, p. 34. 

F.A.R.L. 121—7—C (C.A.P.); Antiques 44 (November 
1968): 727; This New Man: A Discourse in Portraits 
(Washington, D.C.: National Portrait Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1968), p. 35; The Journal and 
Letters of Francis Asbury , 3 Volumes, (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Abington Press, London, England: 
Epworth Press, 1958), Vol. II, p. 17. 

A native of Birmingham, England, Francis 
Asbury preached Methodism in his homeland 
until 1771, when he assumed the role of 
Wesleyan missionary in America. 1 Haunted by 
what he called “the desperate wickedness of 
this people” 2 and by his own zealous devotion 
to the Word of God, Asbury spent the remaining 
forty-five years of his life as an itinerant preacher. 
His “passion for superiority and thirst for 
domination” 3 secured his early renown as a 
formative figure in the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This same independence of 
spirit fueled his refusal to return to England 
when summoned by John Wesley, the church’s 
founder. Instead, Asbury resolved to continue 
his work in the colonies and bring unity to the 
Northern and Southern Conferences of the 
Church, then divided in their views on 
administering the Sacraments. He was 
subsequently commended for his work by the 
memorable Conference of 1784 in Baltimore, 
which ordained him as Deacon, then Elder and 
finally Superintendent. Asbury, however, began 
to use the title of “Bishop,” by which he was 
henceforth known. He is now remembered as 
the founder of the Methodist Church in America. 

Asbury remarked in a 1794 journal entry’ that, 
“I once more came to Baltimore: where after 
having rested a little, I submitted to have my 
likeness taken.” 4 The Bishop’s casual reference 
minimizes the interesting circumstances by 
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which the portrait came to be executed. Mr. 
James McCannon, a tailor with whom the Bishop 
was staying, proposed outfitting Asbury’s 
preachers with desperately needed new vests 
if the church-father would grant him one favor: 
to sit for a portrait by Polk commissioned by 
the tailor. 1 2 3 4 5 Asbury consented, and the painting 
remained in the possession of Mr. McCannon 
and his heirs in their Medford, Maryland, 
residence until it was turned over to the 
Baltimore Conference United Methodist 
Historical Society’s Lovely Lane Museum. 6 

Polk’s portrait depicts the Bishop as a solemn, 
deliberate man of God, eyes trained on the 
congregation, hand raised to accentuate some 
point in his monologue. The lone figure is 
centered between two church pillars, perhaps 
alluding to Asbury’s prominence in the 
Methodist church hierarchy. His left hand lifts 
some pages of the Bible on the pulpit revealing 
the text of the 109th Psalm on the underside, 7 
a passage concerned with the importance of 
faith and God’s mercy to the believer in a world 
of depraved men. The content of the Psalm, 
Asbury’s determined expression, and the austere 
setting of the portrait together epitomize the 
single-minded devotion of the first Bishop of 
the Methodist Church. 

1. D.A.B., sv., p. 380. 

2. The Journal of the Rev. Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church , Vol. II, From July 15, 1786, to November 6, 1800 
(New York: N. Bangs and T. Mason for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1821), p. 214. 

3. D.A.B., sv., p. 380. 

4. The Journal and Letters of Francis Asbury Vol. II (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 1958), p. 17. 

5. George C.M. Roberts, The Centenary Pictorial Album . . . 
(Baltimore, Maryland: J.W. Woods, 1866), p. 17. 

6. Also obtained with the Bishop’s portrait were two 
paintings, one of James McCannon, the other of his wife 
and first child, Eliza Asbury McCannon, who was described 
as seated on her mother’s knee. It is interesting to speculate 
that these works could have been by Polk but no artist was 
recorded for them and both were lost in a fire in 1904. 

7. The edition of the Bible depicted is very likely to have 
been The Self-Interpreting Bible , published in New York in 
1792 by John Brown and printed by Hodge and Campbell. 
The page, which includes the 109th and 110th Psalms, has 
first lines in both columns as well as marginal notes that are 
virtually identical to the legible lines of text in the portrait. 


74. Robert Taylor 1767-? 

36 x 29 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

Owner: Mrs. Eugene Ballard, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: Alabama Portraits Prior to 1870 (Mobile, 
Alabama: The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Louisiana, 1969), p. 343, 
illus. 

The notice of Robert Taylor’s marriage to 
Frances Etting (Oct. 2, 1766-Jan. 20, 1828), 
daughter of Shinah Etting (No. 57), on March 
4, 1793, appeared in the Baltimore Federal 
Gazette: “Married on Tuesday evening last, by 
the Rev. Mr. Ralph [an Episcopal clergyman], 
Mr. Robert Taylor, merchant, to Miss Frances 
Etting, both of this town.” 

There are two different Robert Taylors listed 
in city directories. One is a school teacher living 
on Bridge Street in 1796, 1799, and 1803, and 
the other a merchant at 6 South Calvert Street 
in 1796. 1 Which of these two men this work 
portrays is not known. 

1. j.h.p. 3729. 


75. Elizabeth Livinston (Mrs. Joseph) 
Rawlins, Sr. 1724-1792 

No measurements recorded 

No signature recorded 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

References: F.A.R.L. 31509; J.H.P. 1970. 

76. Joseph Rawlins, Jr. P-1795 

No measurements recorded 
No signature recorded 
Date: Circa 1790-1795 
References: F.A.R.L. 121-14-B 
J.H.P. 1968 

77. Elizabeth Livingston Rawlins 
(Mrs. William) Van Wyck 1760-1819 

No measurements recorded 
No signature recorded 
Date: Circa 1790-1795 
References: J.H.P. 1967. 

78. William Van Wyck 1748-1817 

No measurements recorded 

No signature recorded 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Reference: J.H.P. 1966; F.A.R.L. 121—15—A 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. William A. Peters, 

Seattle, Washington, 1933. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Elizabeth Livingston married Joseph Rawlins, 
Sr., and lived with him on the island of St. 
Christopher, West Indies. They were the parents 
of Elizabeth and Joseph Rawlins. Mrs. Rawlins 
moved to Baltimore with her son, daughter and 
son-in-law, William Van Wyck. Presumably, 
Joseph Rawlins, Sr., died before the move. 1 

Elizabeth Livingston Rawlins, daughter of 
Joseph Rawlins, Jr., attended school in London 
from 1772-1774. She married William Van Wyck, 
a merchant of St. Croix and moved to Baltimore 
about 1789. She and her husband are buried in 
St. Paul’s graveyard, Baltimore. 2 
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1. J.H.P. 1970. 

2. J.H.P. 1967. 
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79. Barnard Gratz 1738-1801 

40 x 35 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: Mr. E. Norman Flayderman, New Milford, 
Connecticut. 

Provenance: Dr. I. Minis Hays, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; his daughter, Mrs. George W. Norris, 
Philadelphia; unknown; Tillou Gallery, Inc., 
Litchfield, Connecticut. 

References: Hannah London, Portraits ofJews (1927), 
pp. 34, 67; F.A.R.L. 121—7— j (C.A.P.); American Art 
Review 1 (November-December 1974): 60. 

Barnard Gratz, born in Langensdorf, Upper 
Silesia, came to Philadelphia from London in 
1754. A successful businessman, Gratz was one 
of the so-called “merchant venturers” who 
performed a vital service in opening up frontier 
territory in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
for settlement and trade. Much of his business 
dealings and political activities were in 
association with his brother Michael. The 
brothers were both signers of the Non¬ 
importation Resolutions adopted October 2, 
1765, as a protest against the Stamp Act. During 
the Revolution, Barnard Gratz supported the 
American cause and provided supplies for the 
Continental Army. 

In addition to his political and business 
activities, Gratz was involved in the affairs of 
the Jewish community of 18th-century 
Philadelphia, serving as the first recorded 
“parnas” or president of Mikveh Israel 
congregation, assisting in laying the cornerstone 
of the first synagogue erected in Philadelphia 
and finally participating in its dedication on 
September 13, 1782. He was one of a 1783 
committee that protested the use of an oath of 
allegiance required of all Pennsylvania assembly 
members. It included references to the New 
Testament, thus barring Jews from serving in 
the Assembly. It was subsequently changed. 
Later, after Gratz moved to Baltimore to live 
with his daughter and son-in-law, he worked 
to repeal a similar oath of allegiance from use 
in Maryland. This effort lasted twenty-nine years 
and was finally successful, paving the way for 


80. Barnard Gratz 1738-1801 

Watercolor on ivory 
Oval 1% x V/z inches 

Inscription on the paper glued to reverse: “Barnard 
Gratz by Charles Peale Polk” 

Owner: Hebrew Union College, Skirball Museum, 
Los Angeles. Gift of Dr. Jacob Marcus. 

Provenance: Bought at auction in New York from Mr. 
Benjamin Rosenzweig; Albert Rosenthal, Philadelphia; 
estate of Albert Rosenthal; Dr. Jacob Marcus. 
References: Hannah London, Miniatures and Silhouettes 
of Early American Jews (Rutland, Vermont: Charles 
T. Tuttle Company, 1970), pp. 17, 18, 67, 87, illus. 

Polk painted a large oil portrait of this subject 
(No. 79) about 1790-1795, depicting a man who 
looks very different from the individual portrayed 
in this miniature. The date of the inscription 
is not known and the provenance incomplete, 
therefore, it is not unreasonable to question the 
identification of this subject. 


the installation of his son-in-law, Solomon Etting 
of Baltimore, as the first Jew in Maryland to 
hold public office. 1 

1. D.A.B., s.v., p. 504. 


81. Richard Cromwell, Senior 1751— 
1804 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1794 

References: F.A.R.L. 121— 6—d; J.H.P. 185 

Owner: (81 and 82) Mr. HarveyS. Brooks, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family 

Richard and Eleanor Waters Cromwell were both 
born in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. In 
1775, they married and resided at Curtis Bay, 
just south of Baltimore. 1 They were the parents 
of two children: Richard II, born in 1777, and 
Eleanor, born about 1778. 2 On February 6, 1800, 
Richard II married Mary Owings from Baltimore, 
Maryland, 3 and, in October of 1796, his sister 
Eleanor married Thomas Lee, son of Governor 
Thomas Sims Lee of Maryland. 4 

The four portraits of the Cromwell family 
were painted en suite by Polk sometime soon 
after his arrival in Baltimore in 1791. They are 
of interest for the distinctive landscape scenes 
included in each as either part of the background 
or as the setting for the portrait. In each of the 
parents’ portraits the landscape is a river scene 
complete with tiny boats, houses, a mill, and 
other buildings along the river banks. These 
scenes may depict Curtis Bay, Anne Arundel 
County, a small village on the Chesapeake Bay 
where the family lived. 

1. Undated family Bible transcriptions initialed A.A.P. 
(Ann Pennington) in possession of the owner of the Richard 
and Elizabeth Waters Cromwell portraits. 

2. J.H.P. 185. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J.H.P. 184. 
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82. Elizabeth Waters (Mrs. Richard) 
Cromwell 1759-1794 

35 7 /i6 x 28 5 /s inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1794 

References: F.A.R.L. 4414; J.H.P. 186 

Owner: Mr. Harvey S. Brooks, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family 



83. Richard Cromwell II 1777-1858 

35 Vz x 28 3 /4 inches 

Date: Circa 1791-1794 

References: J.H.P. 185; F.A.R.L. 123—1— a 

Owner: Mr. Richard C. Rice and Mr. William Rice, 

Laurel, Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

The portraits of Richard II and his sister 
Eleanor place the figures in the landscape. 
Richard, it is implied, has been interrupted 
while hunting. He cradles his long fowling piece 
in one arm as he stands before the artist, while 
behind him a hunting dog bounds eagerly 
towards the birds circling a barren tree. Eleanor 
is seated in front of a tree, possibly on a grassy 
knoll that drops away on the left to allow the 
view of a distant river. Neither sitter is fully 
integrated into his or her setting, but this does 
not spoil their charm nor detract from their 
strengths. Polk has been particularly successful 
in positioning Richard in a pose suggestive of 
a classical prototype. The contraposto of his 
torso, caused by the elevated right hip, is 
accentuated by the horizontal yellow stripes of 
his waistcoat. 


84. Eleanor Cromwell (Mrs. 
Thomas) Lee ca. 1778-? 

36 x 28 3 /4 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1794 

References: J.H.P. 184; F.A.R.L. 122-6-a 
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85. Isaac Van Bibber 1736—182b 

35 x 27 5 /s inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: Mrs. C.B. Holden Rogers, Joppa, Maryland 
Provenance: The sitter; his son, Washington Van 
Bibber; his son, Thomas E. Van Bibber; his son, 
George Van Bibber; his daughter, Harriet Van Bibber 
Shriver; her daughter, Harriet Shriver (Mrs. C.B. 
Holden) Rogers. 

References: Catalogue of the Fourth Annual Exhibition 
in Peak's Baltimore Museum of the Works of American 
Artists . . . (Baltimore, Maryland: Peale Museum, 
1825), p. 2, item 37 1 

Isaac Van Bibber was the son of Jacob Isaac (or 
Jacobus) Van Bibber, formerly of Amsterdam, 
who settled in Cecil County, Maryland, in the 
early 18th century. 2 Isaac, in partnership with 
his brother, Abram, built up a flourishing 
mercantile business in Baltimore before the 
American Revolution, carrying on business in 
such European ports as Bremen, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Rotterdam, and Hamburg. During the 
Revolution, Isaac was commercial agent of the 
colonial government in the West Indies. 3 He 
married a Miss Chew of Philadelphia. 

In later life, Isaac Van Bibber lived with his 
daughter, Ann, and two grandsons, Isaac and 
Thomas Van Bibber, at “Locust Grove” about 
16 miles from Baltimore. 4 Thomas, owner of 
this portrait in later life, left this description of 
his grandfather: 

His head, when he took off the worsted cap, .which 
used to cover it instead of hair, which might have 
served as a model for the head of Jupiter. A more 
Jovian front I have seldom seen ... I have in my 
parlor, an oil painting (I believe by Sully), which 
represents him in costume of an earlier time with 
powdered wig, scarlet coat, and ruffles both at bosom 
and wrist. One arm is leaning on a volume of Locke, 
the other inside an unbuttoned hole of his waistcoat. 
His height was, I believe, over six feet. One windy 
day, 1 recalled, the wind blew the old man over, but 
he arose by his own efforts, as he had often done in 
previous life, and said not a word about the 
misadventure, thus evincing a certain Antaean elasticity 
to the very last. 5 


3. Thomas Scharf, History of Western Maryland (Baltimore: 
Regional Publishing Co., 1968), p. 923; undated clipping, 
Magazine of American Genealogy , introductory byline reads, 
“Bel Air, Maryland, March 14, 1928, Armfield Van Bibber,” 
from family album in possession of owner. 

4. Undated clipping, “A Grand-Sire of the Olden Time,” 
text of a letter written by Thomas E. Van Bibber, from family 
album in possession of owner. 

5. Ibid. Thomas Sully's register of portraits 1801-1807; edited 
and arranged for publication by Charles Henry Hart 
(Philadelphia, 1909) does not list a portrait of Isaac Van Bibber 
nor do other sources on Sully. The description given so closely 
follows the Polk painting that there can be little doubt that 
the portrait owned by Thomas E. Van Bibber was by Polk 
but erroneously ascribed to Sully. 


1. “37. Mr. Vanbibber [title of work]. . . C.P. Poke [artist] 

• . . Mr. Vanbibber [owner].” 

2. Portrait and Biographical Record of Hartford and Cecil 

Counties (New York, Chicago: Chapman Publishing 

Company, 1897), p. 164. 



86. John von Schultz 1732-1820 

36 x 27 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner of Mrs. Walter Koppelman, Lutherville, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: All three to Elizabeth Clemm (Mrs. 
Samuel) Tschudi (daughter of William and Catharina 
Clemm); her son, William Martin Tschudi; his son, 
Samuel W. Tschudi; his son, Harold Tschudi; his 
widow, Mrs. Harold Tschudi; her daughter, the present 
owner. 
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87. Catharina von Schultz (Mrs. 
William) Clemm 1759-1835 

32 x 27 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner of Nos. 86-88: Mrs. Walter Koppelman, 
Lutherville, Maryland 

Provenance: All three to Elizabeth Clemm (Mrs. 
Samuel) Tschudi (daughter of William and Catharina 
Clemm); her son, William Martin Tschudi; his son, 
Samuel W. Tschudi; his son, Harold Tschudi; his 
widow, Mrs. Harold Tschudi; her daughter, the present 
owner. 



88. William Clemm 1754-1807 

36 x ZlVz inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

References: f.a.r.l. 121—7—M; j.h.p. 2893. 

John von Schultz and Catharina Holtzbaum, his 
wife, moved to Baltimore from York, 
Pennsylvania. Their daughter Catharina married 
William Clemm of Baltimore on January 17, 
1778. William is also thought to have moved 
to Baltimore from western Maryland or 
Pennsylvania. The Clemms were the parents 
of a number of children, including John Clemm, 
killed during the bombardment of Fort McHenry 
in 1814, William Clemm, and Elizabeth Clemm, 
the great-great-grandmother of the present 
owner. 1 

The city directories record a William Clemm 
as the owner of a copper store at 128 Baltimore 
Street. 2 In 1804 a William Clemm, Jr. was 
recorded as owning a hardware store. 3 This 
probably was the son, then about 25 years old. 

Descendants of the Clemm’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Tschudi, treasured 
for many years a portrait of George Washington 
signed by Charles Peale Polk (No. 23). It is 
probable that the Washington portrait was 
purchased directly from Polk at the time he 
executed these three portraits. Many times 
during his years of residence in Baltimore, he 
advertised portraits of Washington, as well as 
of Benjamin Franklin and Lafayette, for sale. 

1. J.H.P. 2893. 

2. Baltimore City Directory, 1796. 

3. Ibid., 1804, p. 10. 


89. Captain Thomas Kell ca. 1745— 
1790 

Dimensions not recorded 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1785-1790 

References: J.H.P. 1936; F.A.R.L. 121—7—L 


90. AliceannaBond (Mrs. Thomas) Kell 
(Ca. 1748-1814) and daughter Pamela Kell 

Dimensions not recorded 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1785-1790 

References: f.a.r.l. 124-6-f; J.H.P. 1937. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Miss Edna Alexander, 
Alexandria, Virginia, 1933. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

In 1933, Dr. Pleasants attributed these paintings 
to Joshua Johnston. However, the Frick Art 
Reference Library reattributed them to Polk in 
1957. The latter attribution is more credible. 

Thomas Kell was born in England around 
1745. He came to Maryland as a young man, 
settled at Fells Point, in Baltimore, and 
subsequently married Aliceanna Bond on May 
30, 1767. He was a sea captain and is said to 
have commanded the privateers “Dolphin” and 
“Little Davy” during the Revolution. October 
15, 1790, the Maryland Journal reported the 
“recent death of Capt. Thomas Kell of Fell’s 
Point at Guadeloupe, West Indies.” 1 

1. J.H.P. 1936. 
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91. Mr. McCausland and daughter 
Frances P. McCausland 

35 3 /4 x 28 3 /4 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the family to John Purviance 
Leigh, Jr., grandfather of the owner. 

References: F.A.R.L. 121—7—a. 

Very little is known about the sitters. Their 
place of residence has not been determined, 
although they are said to have had family ties 
to both Philadelphia and Baltimore. This 
portrait, and its mate, Mrs. McCausland and 
son (No. 92), could have been painted in either 
place. The little girl, Frances P. McCausland, 
according to family tradition, married John F. 
Southgate of Baltimore in 1811. 1 

Both McCausland portraits are notable for 
their appealing, tender representation of the 
parent-child relationship. This insight into the 
family is a reflection of Polk’s artistic training 
with his uncle, Charles W. Peale. Peale was 
interested in depicting the gentle parent-child 
bond and preferred to portray family members 
in double or larger group portraits. 2 Although 
Polk depicted few of the double portraits Peale 
so liked, there are eight other examples that 
have been located. 

1. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C.W.P., pp. 4-6. 

2. Mrs. Alice Leigh Caples to the author, 28 April 1981. 


92. Mrs. McCausland and Son 

35 x 29 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 
Owner: Private Collection. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to John Purviance 
Leigh, Jr., grandfather of the owner. 

References: F.A.R.L. 124-6-b 

See entry No. 91. 

92a. Mr. and Mrs. McCausland 

41 x 50 inches 
No signature recorded 
Date: Circa 1790-1795 
Owner: Private Collection. 

Provenance: Decended in the family. 


93. Mary (Mrs. Robert) Riddell and 
Daughter 

Size: Unknown 
No signature recorded 
Date: Circa 1790-1795 
Owner: Private Collection 
Provenance: Unknown 
References: mesda 6019 

This work is known only through an old 
photograph. The double portrait shows a woman 
seated with a young girl standing at her side. 
Mrs. Riddell wears a dark dress with a white 
Fichu at the neck and ruffles at the sleeve cuff. 
Her dark hair is piled high and ornamented 
with a string of pearls (?). Around her neck a 
thin black string is tied, connected to a miniature 
pinned on her dress front. For further ornament 
she wears a teardrop earring and a pair of 
bracelets composed of four strands of dark beads 
and an oval clasp. The child wears a light-colored 
dress with a plaid sash at the waist. The mother 
holds an assortment of flowers, including verbena 
and roses, in her lap. She offers a rose and a 
bud to the child. 

The framed photograph is labeled on the 
reverse: “Mr. Robert Riddell [Interlineated 
above ‘of—’] departed this life 15th May 1809 
in 48th year of [his?] age. Mary Riddell 
[interlineated above ‘Mary Hawksworth of 
England’] Wife of Robert Riddell 25th January 
1806 in 45th year of her age. [Paper loss] -us 
Riddell [interlineated above ‘child’] the daughter 
became Mrs. Kenneth Owens. [Paper loss] [her 
p]arents Robert and Mary are buried [Cor?] 
Fayette and [?] Sts. Baltimore.” 
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94. Melchoir Keener 1720-1796 

35 3 /4 x 29 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1795 

Owner: The Very Reverend and Mrs. Stephen 
Gushee, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: Maryland Heritage, p. 170, item 57, illus.; 
F.A.R.L. 121— 6—j; J.H.P. 3041. 

Melchoir Keener, a successful Baltimore 
merchant, was portrayed by Polk during his 
most active Baltimore period. Anna Maria 
Keener, Melchoir’s granddaughter, wrote the 
following about him many years later: 

Grandfather Keener was very fond of parrots and had 
three, one a great green bird, was especially destructive 
and one day when grandfather was eating his breadfast 
Polly quietly scalloped his coat tails. Flying to the 
window she screamed “O! my what did Polly do?” 1 

Keener is represented with a brightly colored 
bird on his shoulder. He wears a green coat, 
his favorite color according to his granddaughter. 2 

1. Letitia Wilson, comp., The Keener and Allied Families, 
A Memorial to Anna Maria Keener (Baltimore, Maryland, 1923), 
quoted by Bryden B. Hvde to Stephen Gushee, i November, 
1978. 

2. Ibid. 


95. Samuel Johnston 1727-1810 

35 Vz x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

References: J.H.P. 702; F.A.R.L. 121-6-c 

96. Elizabeth North Garnan (Mrs. 
Samuel) Johnston 1731-1803 

35!/2 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

References: J.H.P. 703; F.A.R.L. 122—7—b 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. Redmond C. Stewart, 

1955. 

Provenance: the* subject; Samuel Johnston’s son (by 
his First wife, Deborah Ball) George Johnston; his son, 
William Wilson Johnston; his son, Dr. Stewart; his 
widow, Mrs. Redmond C. Stewart. 


97. Samuel Johnston 1727-1810 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

References: J.H.P> 296; F.A.R.L. 121—6—b; The Peak 
Heritage, pp. 52-53, item 22; \The Peale Collection, 
M.H.S., p. 43, item 37, illus. 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Bequest of Mrs. Thomas B. Gresham, 1926. 
Provenance: The subject; his son (by his first wife, 
Deborah Ball) George Johnston; his son, Thomas 
Donaldson Johnston; his daughter, Elizabeth Elgard 
Johnston (Mrs. Thomas B.) Gresham. 


98. Elizabeth North Garnan (Mrs. 
Samuel) Johnston 1731-1803 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 
References: J.H.P. 299; F.A.R.L. 4513. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; the Rev. Leroy Gresham, 
1926. 

Provenance: The subject; the son of Samuel Johnston 
(by his first wife, Deborah Ball) George Johnston; his 
son, Thomas Donaldson Johnston; his daughter, 
Elizabeth Elgard Johnston (Mrs. Thomas B.) Gresham; 
her stepson, the Rev. Leroy Gresham. 
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99. Samuel Johnston 1727-1810 

36 x 29 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

References: J.H.F. 3626; F.A.R.L. 121-6-K. 


100. Elizabeth North Carnan (Mrs. 
Samuel) Johnston 1731-1803 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

References: J.H.P. 3623; F.A.R.L. 50601. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. W. Gibson Carey, 1955. 
Provenance: The subject; Mrs. Johnston’s daughter 
by her first husband; her daughter, Rebecca Risteau 
Carnan (Mrs. Joshua) Tevis; her daughter, Maria R. 
Tevis (Mrs. John Henry) Towne; her son, Henry 
Robinson Towne; his daughter, Elizabeth S. Towne 
(Mrs. W. Gibson) Carey. 

Samuel Johnston was a prominent Baltimore 
lawyer. He was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1727, 
and at age 28 years settled in York, Pennsylvania. 
From there he removed to Baltimore during 
the Revolution. He was admitted in 1784 to 
the Maryland Bar. The Attorney General of 
Maryland sought to have him disqualified 
because Johnston was suspected of Tory 
sympathies during the Revolution. The attempt 
was unsuccessful and Johnston practiced law in 
Baltimore until his death in 1810. 1 

Samuel Johnston was married first, in Ireland, 
to Deborah Ball and, second, to the widow 
Elizabeth North Carnan of Baltimore County 
on September 17, 1773. She was the daughter 
of Robert North, one of the founders of 
Baltimore Town in 1729. There were no children 
by this second marriage, but Elizabeth and 
Samuel had had several by their previous 
marriages. 2 

Three pairs of portraits depicting the same 
subjects have been recorded over the past 55 
years. Unfortunately, none was located during 
this study except the portrait of Samuel Johnston 
at the Maryland Historical Society. That painting 


is accepted as the work of Charles Peale Polk 
and, therefore, the missing companion portrait 
must also be by Polk. It is impossible to 
determine an attribution for the other four 
portraits on the basis of the photographs at the 
Frick Art Reference Library and in the Jacob 
Hall Pleasants Studies. Polk is known to have 
painted duplicate copies of other portrait 
commissions. The best examples are the three 
pairs of portraits painted for Gerard and Margaret 
Briscoe in 1799 (Nos. 119 to 124). 

1. J.H.P. 702 and 703. 

2. Ibid. 

3. A pair of copies presumably made during the 19th century 
by an unknown artist have been found. They are similar to 
the three pairs here recorded but do not appear to be identical 
to any of them. 


101. Elizabeth McKirdy (Mrs. William) 
Hughes (c. 1771-1871) and daughter 
Anna Maria Hughes 1801-1875 

Not signed 

Date: Circa 1791-1796 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Miss Louise Gilder, New 
York, New York, ca. 1960. 

Provenance: Unknown 

References: J.H.P. 1186; F.A.R.L. 124-6-c. 

Elizabeth was the daughter of John and Elizabeth 
McKirdy of Baltimore. At the age of 18 years, 
Elizabeth married Captain William Hughes, who 
was later lost at sea around 1810. They were 
the parents of two sons and three daughters, 
one of whom is included in this portrait. 1 

1. J.H.P. 1186. 
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102. George Trisler 

28 ! /2 x 23 Vz inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1799-1800 

References: MESDA S-9289; f.a.r.l. —loose in file. 

Owner: Theresa Mathias Michel. A gift from her 
mother, Mrs. Charles McC. Mathias, Frederick, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: Inherited by Mrs. Charles McC. Mathias 
from a friend, Margaret Steiner. 

The announcement of George Trisler’s marriage 
to Rosanna Wetzell of Winchester appeared in 
the Federal Gazette or the Frederick County Weekly 
Advertiser for Wednesday, January 15th. He was 
said to be editor of the Winchester Constitutional 
Gazette of Winchester, Virginia, and the bride 
was said to be from the same town. Polk probably 
portrayed the couple sometime early in 1799 
or late in 1800. At the time of their wedding 
in January, 1800, Polk was in Richmond, 
Virginia, advertising his recently completed 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson. 


103. Rosanna Wetzell (Mrs. George) 
Trisler 

28 ‘/2 x 23 Vz inches 
Not signed 

Date: circa 1799-1800 

References: MESDA S-9289; F.A.R.L. —loose in file. 


104. Charles Carroll of “Bellevue” 

1767-1823 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1796-1800 
References: f.a.r.l. 121—7—d. 


105. Anne Sprigg (Mrs. Charles) 
Carroll of “Bellevue” 1769-1837 

36 x 28 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1796-1800 
References: F.A.R.L. 122—7—d. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Carroll H. Fitzhugh, Ontario, 
Canada, at the time of his death, 1967. 

Provenance: Unknown. 

Charles Carroll, formerly a resident of 
Washington County, Maryland, was one of the 
founders of Rochester, New York. Polk’s portrait 
of him shows a seated man wearing a red-brown 
coat and breeches over a green satin waistcoat, 
white tie, stock, and ruffle. He holds a green- 
covered pamphlet in his hand. Behind the figure 
are a red curtain and a landscape of a plowing 
farmer. Mrs. Carroll’s portrait shows her seated 
to the right, to complement the placement of 
his figure. Her grey high-waisted dress is 
ornamented with lace at the neck and sleeves. 
For further decoration, she wears a ruffled cap 
and carries a fan clasped in her lap. The 
background is empty except for a red curtain 
pulled back to the left to mirror the curtain in 
her husband’s portrait. 
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106. Anna Elizabeth Heyser 1771—? 

2614 x 20 inches 
Signed: “C. P. Polk/1798” 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Harvey H. Heyser, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: j.h.p. 3506; F.A.R.L. 122-12-E. 

Anna Elizabeth Heyser was the daughter of 
William Heyser of Hagerstown, Washington 
County, Maryland. The present photograph of 
the portrait was taken in the 1950s, prior to the 
intensive repainting that has obliterated the 
original image. 


107. Unidentified Woman 

2614 x 2214 inches 
Not signed 

Inscription on original stretcher: “Mrs. Washington” 
Date: Circa 1790-1795 
Owner: Unknown 1981 

Provenance: Unknown prior to 1875; purchased in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, by Col. A. Nesbitt; Rowland 
F. Field, New York City; Mr. Gowdy, Tonia River, 
New Jersey; Mr. W. Lanier Washington, New York 
City; private collector; (June, 1981 sale, Sotheby, 
Parke-Bernet, Inc., New York City.) 

The first recorded owner, Col. A. Nesbitt, 
purchased this portrait in a group of oil paintings 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia. The subject was 
then identified as Mary Ball Washington, the 
mother of George Washington, painted by John 
Wollaston about 1758-60. This identification 
was thought to be supported by the inscription, 
“Mrs. Washington,” found under the stretcher 
and a superficial resemblance to George 
Washington. The identifications of sitter and 
artist are now both known to be inaccurate. 
The painting does not exhibit Wollaston’s 
stylistic mannerisms, and the sitter’s mode of 
dress dates well after the period of Wollaston’s 
work in America. The style of the portrait relates 
it to others executed by Polk during the late 
1790s in Western Maryland and that part of 
Virginia now included in the three most eastern 
counties of West Virginia. For a comparison, 
see entriesNos.110 to 113. 

Identifying the sitter is difficult, if not 
impossible. The subject is too young to be Mary 
Ball Washington but might be some other 
member of the Washington family. 


108. George Alexander Kennedy, 
Sr. 1770—? 

38 x 30 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1800 

References: J.H.P. 2990: F.A.R.L. 121—6—h. 


109. Eleanor Scott (Mrs. George 
Alexander) Kennedy, Sr. and George 
Alexander Kennedy, Jr. 

38 x 30 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1800 

References: J.H.P. 2991; F.A.R.L. 124-6-e. 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wilson, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

On June 5, 1795, a marriage license was issued 
for George Alexander Kennedy, Senior, and 
Eleanor Scott, both from Frederick County, 
Maryland. The couple resided outside 
Hagerstown, in Frederick County. 
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110. Matilda (Mrs. Amos) Morrow 

28 x 251/8 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1795-1800 

References: C.A.P.; J.H.P. 3659; A Southern Sampler 
. . p. 123, item 83; Famous Famities in American Art 
(Dallas, Texas: Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 1960), 
title page, p. 13, illus. 

Owner: The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended from Sarah Burch Morrow 
(Mrs. Robert) Worthington, Charlestown, West 
Virginia; her son, William Crawford Worthington; his 
daughter, Sarah B. Worthington (Mrs. Wells J.) Hawks; 
her son, Arthur Wells Hawks; his son, Arthur 
Worthington Hawks; Mrs. Arthur Worthington Hawks; 
Mr. Robert Carlen, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; M: 
Knoedler and Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

This interesting quartet of portraits, painted en 
suite between 1795 and 1800, has been known 
and recorded since 1954. All attempts by 
researchers to learn about the sitters, however, 
have proved futile. Family tradition associated 
them with Jefferson County, West Virginia, and, 
when discovered, they were in the possession 
of descendants of Sarah Burch Morrow (February 
7, 1786-1821), a resident of Charlestown. 1 It 
was assumed Sarah B. Morrow was the 
granddaughter of Amos and Matilda Morrow. 
Evidence has not been found to substantiate 
this supposition and Sarah’s life dates, indicating 
that she would have been a contemporary of 
the parents rather than the twin daughters, 
suggest an improbable, if not impossible, age 
difference for a granddaughter. 

The four subjects are depicted half-length 
in a feigned oval, a device rarely used by Polk. 
Each is carefully observed and recorded, even 
to the exact depiction of Amos’ protruding scalp 
lesions. 2 The twin daughters, Thryphone and 
Thryphose, dressed in similar gowns and wearing 
similar jewelry, are distinguishable by their 
different facial features, especially by the shape 
and angle of their noses. It is thought that their 
names are derived from the Bible. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans (Chapter 16, Verse 12) 
said, “Greet those workers in the Lord, 
Tryphanena and Tryphosa.” 


111. Amos Morrow 

281/8 x 2514 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1795-1800 

References: C.A.P.; J.H.P. 3658; Leon Goldman, 
“Scalp Lesions in Early American Art,” New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 72 (September 1, 1972): 2221; 
A Southern Sampler: American Paintings in Southern 
Museums (Chattanooga, Tennessee: Hunter Museum, 
1975), p. 123, item 82. 


1. J.H.P. 3659. 

2. Leon Goldman, “Scalp Lesions in Early American Art,” 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 72 (September 1, 1972): 
2221. 



112. Thryphone Morrow 

28 x 251/8 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1795-1800 

References: C.A.P.; J.H.P. 3660; F.A.R.L. 122-10- 
A; A Southern Sampler . . ., p. 123, item 84. 
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113. Thryphose Morrow 

28 x 25 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1795-1800 

References: C.A.P.; J.H.P. 3661; F.A.R.L. 122-11- 
A; A Southern Sampler . . p. 123, item 85 


114. William Throckmorton 1731- 
1812 

26 x 20 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1790-1800 

Owner: Miss Imogen Thomson, Summit Point, West 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Little has been located about William 
Throckmorton except what is recorded on a 
paper label glued to the back of the portrait, 

. . William Throckmorton of Winchester, 
Frederick County, Virginia died in 1812 married 
Mary Dixon of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
daughter of Roger Dixon he was second son of 
John and Rebecca Richardson Throckmorton 
of‘Hail Western’ Gloucester County, Virginia— 
born 1731.” 


115. Adam Stephen Dandridge ca. 

1782-1821 

35 x 26 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1799-1800 

Owner: Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Gift of Mr. Edmund P. 
Dandridge, Jr. and Mrs. Angus W. McDonald, 1975. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

In 1780, Ann Stephens, daughter of General 
Adam Stephens of Berkeley County, Virginia, 
married Alexander Spottswood Dandridge, 
nephew of Patrick Henry and formerly of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Two years later, after 
the birth of a son, Adam Stephen Dandridge, 
Alexander Dandridge died. In 1787, his young 
widow married Colonel Moses Hunter, a veteran 
of the Revolutionary War and for many years 
clerk for Berkeley County. The Hunters soon 
had a family of their own, two boys and a girl 
born between 1789 and 1793. 1 2 

Adam Stephen Dandridge probably lived with 
the Hunters and grew up with his younger step¬ 
brothers and step-sister. On July 19, 1791, Moses 
Hunter was appointed his guardian to manage 
the inheritance Adam had received from his 
father. Adam also inherited the Dandridge home, 
“The Bower,” in Jefferson County, where he 
later lived with his wife, Sarah Pendleton, and 
their son, Adam Stephen Dandridge, Jr. In 1834, 
Adam Stephen Dandridge, Jr., as an heir to the 
estate of Anne Stephens Hunter, received as a 
bequest this Polk portrait of his father. 3 

1. William Howard Adams, “Hazelfield: A Note on Its 
Early History,” Magazine of Jefferson County Historical Society, 
40 (December 1974): 44. 

2. The Virginia Genealogist , 4 (April-June 1960): 61. 

3. Will Book I, p. 109, et. seq., Clerks Office, Jefferson 
County Court House, Charlestown, West Virginia. 
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116. Moses Theodore Hunter 1793- 
1840 

27 x 23 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1800 

References: F.A.R.L. 123-1-b; Corcoran Catalogue, Vol. 
I, p. 36. 

Anne, David, and Moses Theodore were the 
children of Ann Stephens Dandridge’s second 
marriage in 1787 to Moses Hunter of Berkeley 
County. 1 The Hunters resided in Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, where their three children were 
born and raised. The oldest of the three, Anne 
Evelina, married Henry St. George Tucker, 
from a distinguished Williamsburg family, on 
September 23, 1806. 2 Henry wrote to his father, 
St. George Tucker, shortly after the wedding: 

On Sunday we left Martinsburg. Evelina, as you may 
imagine with a heart somewhat weighed down at 
leaving her mother and friends. She is however, now 
entirely cheerful and seems to be fully pleased with 
her present situation . . . While I write Evelina sits 
near me at work, and I at length feel as if I were of 
some consequence in the world. 3 

Throughout their marriage, Anne Evelina 
appears to have played a supportive role in her 
husband’s legal career. Her obituary described 
her life and character: 

Whether called to perform her part in the social circle 
of the capital of the State, where her distinguished 
husband presided over the Court of Appeals, or in 
the equally intellectual sphere of the University, where 
he became Professor of Law, Mrs. T. [sic] was always 
equal to her position, . . . 4 

Moses Theodore Hunter was the middle child, 
aged thirteen at the time of his sister’s wedding 
in 1806. Descendants recollect his sparkling wit 
and career as a lawyer. He was a graduate of 
Princeton University, having received his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1811 after two years 
of study. 5 In 1812, he married Mary Washington 
Snickers, and the couple resided in Martinsburg, 
where he practiced law and they raised their 
six children. 

David Hunter, youngest of the three children, 
was born in 1794 and died before his 19th 
birthday during the War of 1812. His obituary 
reported that he was killed near Williamsburg, 
Canada, by a blast of grape shot. 6 His death 


117. Anne Evelina Hunter dead by 
1855 

2714 x 2314 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1800 

References: A Catalogue of the Collection of American 
Painting in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Vol., I: Painters 
Bom Before 1850 (Washington, D.C.: The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 1966), p. 36: Frymire, p. 42, item 30, 
illus. 


prostrated his mother and she resolved to leave 
her home in Martinsburg and build on land she 
had inherited. Her son-in-law, Henry St. George 
Tucker, described her sorrow and the reason 
for her planned move: 

Surrounded as she is by objects which serve to keep 
live her grief, and by a Society of intemperate Federal 
politicians whose expressions in relation to public affairs 
are calculated to wound very deeply those who have 
suffered by the war, her children cannot be anxious 
for this change. 7 

1. Dorothy Bedinger (Mrs. Gordon) Kennedy, Sr., to the 
author 19 November 1975. 

2. Ibid. 

3. William Howard Adams, “Hazelfield: A Note on Its 
Early History,” Magazine of Jefferson County Historical Society, 
40 (December 1974): 45-46. 

4. Undated newspaper clipping, original in the possession 
of Miss Frances W. Weeks, Washington, D.C. Copy in 
Accession file, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

5. Phyllis E. Rapp, Office of the Secretary, Princeton 
University, to Mr. F.W. Weeks, 9 September 1947. Copy 
in Accession file, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

6. Enquirer (Richmond, Virginia), 21 December 1803. 

7. Adams, p. 46. 



118. David Hunter 1794-1813 

27 x 23 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1800 

References: F.A.R.L. 123-1-c; Corcoran Catalogue, Vol 
I, p. 36. 

Owner: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Gift of Miss Frances 
Washington Weeks and Miss Nancy Hunter Weeks, 
Washington, D.C. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Misses Frances 
and Nancy Weeks. 
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119. Margaret Baker (Mrs. Gerard) 
Briscoe ca. 1745-ca. 1814 

35 x 27 inches 

Signed and dated on the reverse: “C.P. Polk pinx/ 
1799” 

Owner: Mrs. Joseph A. Obrochta, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Provenance: The sitter; her daughter Elizabeth Briscoe 
(Mrs. Hugh) Holmes; her nephew, Archibald Stuart 
Baldwin; his daughter Margaret Daniel Baldwin (Mrs. 
Robert) Whitehead; her daughter, Mary Stephenson 
(Mrs. Joseph A.) Obrochta. 

This portrait and its companion (No. 120) are 
presumed to have been given by the sitters to 
Elizabeth Briscoe (Mrs. Hugh) Holmes. Since 
Elizabeth Briscoe Holmes left no survivors, she 
bequeathed the portraits to Archibald Stuart 
Baldwin, her nephew. 1 It is not known how the 
two were separated and found their way into 
the possession of descendants of different Briscoe 
daughters. 


120 . Gerard Briscoe 1737-1801 

Size: 35Vz x 27 inches 

Signed on the reverse: “C. P. Polk/pinx.f/1798” 
Owner: Mrs. Charles T. Rose, New York, New York. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 


121 . Margaret Baker (Mrs. Gerard) 
Briscoe ca. 1745-ca. 1814 

35 3 /4 x 27 3 /4 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799 

122 . Gerard Briscoe 1737-1801 

35 V 2 x 26 3 /4 inches 
Not signed. 

Owner: Mrs. John Minor Hinch, Staunton, Virginia. 
Provenance: The sitter; her daughter, Eleanor Briscoe 
(Mrs. Archibald) Stuart; her daughter, Frances Cornelia 
Baldwin (Mrs. Alexander Hugh Holmes) Stuart; her 
daughter, Margaret Briscoe (Mrs. Alex Parish) 
Robertson; her daughter, Susie Baldwin Robertson 
(Mrs. Peyton) Cochran; her daughter, Mrs. John Minor 
Hinch. 
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124. Gerard Briscoe 1737-1801 

Size: 36 x 26 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799 

Owner: Mrs. John P. German through the Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Provenance: The sitter; her daughter, Mary Briscoe 
(Mrs. Cornelius) Baldwin; her daughter Mary Briscoe 
Baldwin (Mrs. William) Donaghe; 1 2 her daughter Annie 
Donaghe (Mrs. H. Jouette) Gray; a dealer, Washington 
D.C.; 3 Ann Carrington Martin (Mrs. Christopher 
Godsden) Porcher, granddaughter of the sitter and 
sister of Mary Briscoe Baldwin (Mrs. William) 
Donaghe. 

References: J.H.P. 1194 

In Winchester, Virginia, during the year 1799, 
Polk painted three pairs of portraits of Gerard 
and Margaret Briscoe. 4 Evidence supports the 
family tradition that a pair of portraits was given 
to each of the three Briscoe daughters: Elizabeth 
Briscoe (Mrs. Hugh) Holmes, Eleanor Briscoe 
(Mrs. Archibald) Stuart and Mary Briscoe (Mrs. 
Cornelius) Baldwin. 5 The three pairs are not 
identical; they vary in costume, furniture, 
backgrounds and landscape. In all three 
examples Margaret is seated in an upholstered 
chair with a carved wooden frame. Her dress 
is similar in each, a black or red-brown color 
with a white fichu and black lace shawl. 
However, in No. 119 the shawl is white 
patterned with black fleur-de-lis and a border 
of entwined black leaves. The house and fenced 
yard visible beyond the sitter are virtually 
identical in Nos. 119 and 121, but not in No. 
123, which instead depicts a row of statues 
parallel to a row of trees. The house in Nos. 
119 and 121 may be “Clover Dale,” a Frederick 
County property owned by the Briscoes. 6 

“Clover Dale” was purchased by Gerard 
Briscoe between 1758 and 1800. It is thought 
that the Briscoes lived there until his death in 
1801. In March, 1802, Margaret bought a house 
in Winchester on South Braddock Street and 
later rented her portion of “Clover Dale” to 
her son-in-law, Hugh Holmes. 7 The house now 
standing at “Cloverdale” (spelling used by 20th- 
century owner) is two stories tall and, like the 
one represented in the portrait, has a chimney 
at each end and the same arrangement of 


123. Margaret Baker (Mrs. Gerard) 
Briscoe ca. 1745-ca. 1814 

Size: 36 x 26 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799 

References: J.H.P. 1195 


windows and doors, five windows on the second 
floor and four windows and a centrally placed 
door on the first floor. Today, however, the 
house is painted white, whereas it is red, possibly 
representing brick, in the portrait. 

The three portraits of Gerard Briscoe are, 
like those of his wife Margaret, similarly varied 
in costume, objects, and setting. In Nos. 122 
and 124 Gerard Briscoe is seated in an 
upholstered chair with a carved wooden frame. 
In the third portrait, No. 120, he is seated in 
a carved wooden chair. This painting also differs 
from the others by the inclusion of a bookshelf 
behind the drapery. In the other two portraits, 
Nos. 122 and 124, the drapery is drawn back 
to reveal not a bookshelf but a column, parapet, 
and distant landscape. The little scene of 
plowing with two harnessed horses may relate 
to the volume Gerard holds in his right hand 
entitled, Treatise on Agriculture. In contrast, the 
other portrait, No. 122, includes such legal 
volumes as The Laws of Virginia. 

It is interesting to speculate that the various 
costumes, objects, and settings for these portraits 
were selected to reflect the interests, varied 
abilities, and pursuits of the sitters. There is, 
however, insufficient information about the 
sitters to definitely determine how the portraits 
were planned. The artist may have played a 
significant role in the selection of objects and 
the arrangement of the setting, varying them 
to distinguish between the three sets. Each pair 
of paintings is related by the use of similarly 
colored draperies (red-brown in Nos. 121 and 
122, green in Nos. 123 and 124, and bright red 
in Nos. 119 and 120). 

Interestingly, the portrait of another Polk 
sitter, Mrs. Rebecca Hunter Holmes, painted 
in 1789, is very similar to No. 119 of Mrs. Briscoe. 


Both women are seated in similar chairs, before 
a red tasseled curtain pulled back to reveal a 
column and distant landscape. Two elements 
are almost identical in both paintings: Mrs. 
Holmes and Mrs. Briscoe wear the same shawl. 
The landscape scenes are nearly the same except 
that the Holmes house is white and the Briscoes’ 
is red. 

Gerard Briscoe married his second wife 
Margaret Baker, daughter of Col. John Baker 
of Charles County, Maryland, in 1764. He was 
a Captain, Major, and Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Revolution. Later, he served as a Justice 
of the Peace in 1801, a member of the Virginia 
Court in 1798, a member of the vestry in 1785, 
and a coroner for Frederick County in 1793. 8 

1. Will Book 13, p. 258, County Clerk’s Office, County 
Courthouse, Frederick County, Winchester, Virginia. 

2. Mary Briscoe (Mrs. William) Donaghe left these portraits, 
Nos. 123 and 124, or the miniature portrait of Mary Briscoe 
Baldwin by Philip A. Peticolas, No. xl76, to her daughter, 
Annie E. Donaghe (Mrs. William) Gray. Will of Mary 
Donaghe, N.D., recorded July term, 1879; Rockingham 
County Will Book 5, p. 259, Cpunty Clerk’s Office, Staunton, 
Virginia. Annie selected the portraits and her sister Mary 
received the miniature. 

3. Mrs. Godsden Porcher purchased these portraits from 
a dealer with whom the previous owner had placed them. 

4. I wish to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of Mrs. 
H. Rogers Thomas, a Briscoe descendant who repeatedly 
shared with me dates and other information about her ancestors 
and helped to locate the three pairs of portraits. 

5. It is not known whether portraits were created for any 
other Briscoe offspring. The three daughters are believed to 
be the only children who lived to maturity. 

6. Deed Book 18, p. 177, Clerk’s Office, Frederick County 
Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 

7. Garland Quarles, Some Old Homes in Frederick County, 
Virginia (The Farmers and Merchants National Bank/ 
Winchester-Frederick County Historical Societv, 1953), p. 
37. 

8. T.K. Cartmell, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers and Their 
Descendants , A History of Frederick County (Berryville, Virginia: 
Chesapeake Book Co., 1963), pp. 135, 155, 183. 
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126. Eleanor Conway Madison (Mrs. 
Isaac) Hite (1760-1802) and son, 
James Madison Hite 1793-1850 

59 9 /i6 x 4014 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799 

References: f.a.r.l. 124-6-a; J.H.P. 505; The Peale 
Collection, p. 48, item 42, illus.; American 

Collector, 17 (February 1948): 8, illus.; An Exhibition 
of 19th Century Genre (Richmond, Virginia: Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1946), item 49; Baltimore Sun, 
23 July 1905; “Belle Grove, a Special Issue,” p. 19, 
illus. 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Gift of Mrs. Drayton Meade Hite (Elizabeth 
Curran) 1918. In Memory of Her Husband, Drayton 
Meade Hite, a Descendant of the Subjects. 
Provenance: The subjects; James Madison Hite, Sr.; 
(his son, Isaac Irvine Hite); his son, James Madison 
Hite, Jr.; his son, Drayton Meade Hite; his widow, 
Mrs. Drayton Meade Hite; present owner, 
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125. Isaac Hite 1756-1836 

60 x 42 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799 

Owner: Mrs. Emory H. Niles, Cockeysville, Maryland. 
Provenance: the sitter; his second wife, Ann Tunstall 
Maury Hite; her daughter, Ann Maury Hite (Mrs. 
Philip) Williams; her son, Philip D. Williams; his son, 
J. Whitridge Williams; his daughter, Mrs. Emory H. 
Niles. 

„ References: Ellen Gross Landau, “Study in National 

Trust Portraits,” Historic Preservation, 16 (April-June, 
a 1975): 30, 32, 33, illus.; Baltimore Sun, 23 July 1905; 

s F.A.R.L. 121—1—a; J.H.P. 851; “Belle Grove, A Special 

Issue,” Historic Preservation 20 (July-December 1968): 
19, illus. 
t 

e 
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127. James Madison, Sr. 1721-1801 

59 ,3 /i6 x 40 n /i6 inches 

Signed on reverse, lower right: “C.P. Polk/pinx^/1799” 
References: F.A.R.L. 121-7-b; J.H.P. 504; The Peale 
Collection, M.H.S., pp. 47, item 41, illus.; The Peale 
Heritage, p. 48-49, item 20, illus.; Loan Exhibition of 
Portraits of Signers and Deputies of the Convention of 1787 
and Signers of the Declaration ofIndependence (Washington, 
D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1937), p. 158, item 
207, “Belle Grove, A Special Issue,” p. 19, illus. 
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128. Eleanor Rose Conway (Mrs. 
James) Madison 1739-1821 

59 3 /4 x 40 ,5 /i6 inches 

Unsigned 

Date: 1799 

References: F.A.R.L. 2968; J.H.P. 506; ThePealeHeritage, 
pp. 50-51, item 21, illus.; The Peale Collection, M.H.S. 
p. 46, item 40; Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Signers 
and Deputies to the Convention of 1787 and Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence (Washington, D.C.: Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 1937), p. 152, item 201; Maryland 
Heritage, p. 81, item 44, illus.; “Belle Grove, a Special 
Issue,” p. 19, illus. 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Gift of Mrs. Drayton Meade Hite (Elizabeth 
Curran) 1918. In Memory of Her Husband, Drayton 
Meade Hite, a Descendant of the Subjects. 
Provenance: The subjects; James Madison Hite, Sr.; 
his son, Isaac Irvine Hite; his son, James Madison 
Hite, Jr.; his son, Drayton Meade Hite; his widow, 
Mrs. Drayton Meade Hite. 


129. Frances Taylor Madison (Mrs. 
Robert Henry) Rose 

Dimensions unknown 
No signature recorded 
Date: May 1799 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Josephine Wheelock (died 
July 18, 1954), Pasadena, California. 


130. Nellie Conway Madison 
Hite 1789-? 

Dimensions unknown 
No signature recorded 
Date: 1799 

Owner, Unknown, 1981; Isaac Hite Baldwin, 1836. 

These portraits, painted en suite in 1799, are 
not only major works by Polk but also evidence 
of the artist’s connection to the Madison family. 
On January 2, 1783, Isaac Hite, a graduate of 
William and Mary College and veteran of the 
Revolutionary War, married Eleanor (Nelly) 
Conway Madison, daughter of James Madison, 
Senior, of Orange, Virginia, and sister to James 
Madison, the fourth President of the United 
States. 1 The couple lived in Frederick County, 
Virginia, and, during the 1790s, decided to build 
a house near Middletown, Virginia. Isaac Hite 
was an admirer of Thomas Jefferson, supporting 
Jefferson’s political tenets and sharing his interest 
in agriculture and the land. Through the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, James Madison, 
Isaac Hite enlisted Jefferson’s aid in designing 
the house. 2 “Belle Grove,” completed around 
1795/96, clearly shows the influence of Jefferson 
in the excellent exterior proportions, the T- 
shaped floor plan, entrance fanlight, and the 
interior woodwork. 3 

Surviving bills and receipts for construction 
and furnishings suggest that “Belle Grove” was 
finished by 1796 and the Hites and their two 
surviving children, Nellie and James Madison 
Hite, were living there. 

Various members of the Madison family were 
frequent visitors, 4 and it is presumed that both 
the Hite and the Madison families sat for their 
portraits at “Belle Grove” during a visit. The 
work was probably begun in May, 1799, and 
completed within a very short time. 5 The six 
portraits were presumably hung at “Belle 
Grove,” for visitors in later years recalled seeing 
them: 

In the drawing room hung a number of portraits by 
Charles Peale Polk, painted in 1795-97 representing 
Major Isaac Hite and his wife Nellie and their son, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Madison, Sr., Mrs. Fannie Rose, 
nee Madison, and a bust portrait of Thomas Jefferson. 6 

The portrait of Thomas Jefferson hanging 
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with the Hite and Madison paintings was 
probably commissioned by Isaac Hite, as family 
traditions assert. It is not known which man, 
Polk or Hite, enlisted James Madison’s assistance 
in arranging a sitting, but on November 2, 1799, 
Madison wrote a letter to Jefferson making the 
request that he sit for Polk. 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 The next day, 
Polk presented the letter at “Monticello” and 
probably began to paint immediately. The 
portrait was quickly finished and Polk left for 
Richmond only a few days after his arrival. 

The Hite version may not have been delivered 
to “Belle Grove’’ until June of 1800. Polk spent 
the winter of 1799-1800 in Richmond offering 
to paint copies of the Jefferson portrait. He 
presumably returned to his family in Frederick 
sometime during the spring of 1800. His next 
visit to “Belle Grove’’ was on June 26th of the 
same year, a trip probably occasioned by the 
delivery of the portrait of Jefferson to Isaac Hite. 8 

It has not been possible to determine which 
of the four known portraits of Jefferson belonged 
to the Hites. None of the paintings has a clear 
provenance leading back to Isaac Hite, and there 
is no assurance that he received the original 
painting (No. 131). Polk may have kept the 
original, as was his uncle’s practice, for use in 
the production of replicas. 

The provenance of the other six portraits at 
“Belle Grove” is nearly complete. Isaac Hite, 
who had married a second time after Nelly’s 
death in 1803, 9 wrote his will on February 28, 
1823. In it he left all the portraits to his son, 
James Madison Hite, with two exceptions. His 
daughter’s portrait was given to her son Isaac 
Hite Baldwin, and the one of himself was left 
to his second wife, Ann Tunstall Maury Hite. 10 
All seven paintings were noted in the inventory 
and appraisal of his estate in 1837 before being 
dispersed to the legatees. 11 

1. F.A.R.L. 4396, J.H.P. 505. 

2. “Belle Grove, A Special Issue,” Historical Preservation 
20 (July-December, 1968): 8. 

3. Ibid., pp. 8-10. 

4. Ibid., pp. 7-8. Also many other references in the Papers 
of James Madison at the Library of Congress. 

5. The portrait of Frances Taylor Madison is said to havr 

been started on May 8, 1799 (Josephine E. Wheelock to the 

Secretary of Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland, 

September 21, 1895). 


6. Baltimore Sun (Maryland) 23 July 1905. Also “the rare 
oil paintings, hung profusely on the walls,” T.K. Cartmell, 
Shenandoah Valley Pioneers and their Descendants, A History of 
Frederick County, Virginia (Berryville, Virginia: Chesapeake 
Book Company, 1963), pp. 278-279. In 1815, Isaac Hite was 
taxed $2.50 for four oil portraits (Frederick County Personal 
Property Tax, Frederick County Courthouse, Winchester, 
Virginia, typescript in the files at “Belle Grove”). 

7. James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, 2 November 1799, 
Knox College Library, Galesburg, Illinois. 

8. Charles Peale Polk to James Madison, 20, 26 June 1800, 
The Papers of James Madison, Library of Congress The 
postscript dated June 26 was written at “Belle Grove.”). 

9. Isaac Hite to Jonathan Clark, Kentucky, 2 March 1803, 
Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. “Nelly C. Hite Jr. died 
on the 24th day of December 1802” Hite Memorandum Book 
for 1776, Virginia Historical Society (includes a list of family 
births, deaths and marriages). 

10. Will Book 19, pp. 354-357, Clerk’s Office, Frederick 
County Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 

11. Will Book 19, pp. 433-439, Clerk’s Office, Frederick 
County Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 
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131. Thomas Jefferson 1743-1826 

261/2 x 2SVh inches 
Not signed 

Date: November 1799 

Owner: Victor D. Spark, New York City 

Provenance: Unknown 

Charles Peale Polk arrived at Monticello 
November 3, 1799, bearing a letter from James 
Madison: 

The Bearer Mr. Polk is a Portrait Painter & a kinsman 
of Mr. Peal of Philada. He visits Monticello with a 
wish to be favored with a few hours of your Sitting 
for his pencil. Having no acquaintaince with you he 
asks the aid of a line towards obtaining one . . .* 

Jefferson noted receipt of this letter in his 
Summary Journal of Letters and also a reply to 
Madison written November 22, 1799. 1 2 

The portrait was finished in three days and 
Polk departed with it for Richmond, Virginia. 
He spent the winter of 1799-1800 in Richmond 
and advertised as a portrait painter in addition 
to stating: 

He has for sale, a few copies of General 
WASHINGTON and THOMAS JEFFERSON, Esq. 
from an original Portrait by myself, finished at 
Monticello, on the 5th instant. 3 

Family tradition asserts that this portrait of 
Jefferson was commissioned by Isaac Hite of 
the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 4 Earlier in May, 
1799, Polk had painted the Hite family and 
their Madison relatives (Nos. 126-130). There 
is no evidence that Polk knew Madison before 
November of 1799. It was probably through 
Isaac Hite’s introduction that Polk obtained the 
letter from Madison requesting a sitting from 
Jefferson. 

The Hite version of the Jefferson portrait 
cannot be identified. It remained in the 
possession of Hite’s descendants until after the 
Civil War, when James Madison Hite, of Clarke 
County, Virginia, offered it and the Madison 
portraits for sale: 

the first year of the war I lost my most valuable servants 
and my horses. Last August all my wheat, rye oats, 
farming implements and outbuildings were burned 
by the U.S. troops. I have been accustomed to all 
the comforts of life, and am a great nephew of ex- 
President Madison. My wife is a niece of the Right 


132. Thomas Jefferson 1743-1826 

Not signed 
Date: 1799-1800 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the family of Amelia Field 
Clay (1808-1878). 

References: Alfred L. Bush, The Life Portraits of Thomas 
Jefferson (Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1962), p. 50. 


Rev. Bishop Meade of Virginia, and I have in my 
house the full length portraits of the father and mother 
of ex-President Madison, and also the half-length of 
Thomas Jefferson. All of these portraits were taken 
from life in 1799, and have been in the family of my 
ancestors ever since that date. Owing to my necessities 
I offer these portraits for sale. 5 

The Jefferson portrait was probably purchased 
by one of the “wealthy readers’’ to whom Hite 
directed his appeal. It was not inherited by 
Drayton Meade Hite, son of James Madison 
Hite. 

The life portrait painted at Monticello must 
be the painting now owned by Victor D. Spark. 6 
It has the vitality and directness of 
characterization expected in a live portrait. This 
work captures a distinct sense of immediacy 
and aliveness not evident in the other versions 
now known. 

1. James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, 2 November 1799, 
Knox College Library, Galesburg, Illinois. 

2. Alfred Bush, The Life Portraits of Thomas Jefferson 
(Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1962), p. 49. 

3. The Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser (Richmond), 
22 November 1799; The Examiner (Richmond, Virginia) 3 
December 1799. 

4. S. Jacquelin Davison (Isaac Hite’s granddaughter) to 
Charles Henry Hart* June 10, 1897, Charles Henry Hart 
Papers, Archives of American Art. 

5. “News of Olden Days: 100 Years Ago,’’ The Alexandria 
Gazette (Virginia), 18 March 1965. The author wishes to thank 
Carl Spencer for bringing this information to her attention. 

6. Julius Bond, editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, and 
eminent scholar of Jefferson, suggested this work as the life 
portrait in a letter of September 26, 1966, to Charles Nagel, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. 



133. Thomas Jefferson 1743-1826 

27 x 23 inches 
Not signed 

Monogram, lower right, reverse, “F.A.M.’’ probably 
initials for Francis A. Marsh 
Date: 1799-1820 

Owner: The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, New York. 
Provenance: Unknown before Dr. Robert O. Grayson; 
Dr. John M. Daniels; his sister, Margaret E.S. Daniels 
Conway; her daughter, Mildred Stone Conway; her 
husband, Dr. Francis A. March; Alexander Smith 
Cochran; bequest to present owner. 

References: Scenic and Historic America I (1929): p. 9, 
item 13, illus.; Bush, pp. 49-50, illus.; F.A.R.L. 121— 
14-a (C.A.P); Clarence W. Bowen, Centennial of 
Washington's Inaugural . . .(New York: D. Appleton, 
1892), p. 23. 
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134. Thomas Jefferson 1743-1826 

25 3 /4 x 19 3 /4 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1799-1820 

Owner: University of Virginia, Alderman Library, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Gift of J. William Middendorf, 

II. 

Provenance: John Kenneth Byard, New York, New 
York; Unknown; Hirschl and Adler, Inc., New York, 
New York; J. William Middendorf II. 

References: “Returning Home: Jefferson Portrait by 
Polk Presented to the University of Virginia,” American 
Artist 30 (April 1966): 4. 



135. Peter Lauck 1753-1839 

36 x 27 inches 

Signed on the canvas surface, lower left: “C.P.Polk 
pinx/ 1799” 

Owner: Unknown, 1981 

Reference: Frymire, p. 38, item 28, illus. 

The apparent colleagueship of Jacob Frymire 
and Charles Peale Polk is demonstrated by this 
painting (whereabouts of original unknown; copy 
in the possession of descendants, Princeton, 
New Jersey) and certain others done at 
Winchester, Virginia, by the two artists, who 
both worked there at the turn of the century. 
Peter Lauck, proprietor of the successful Red 
Lion Inn, commissioned two family portraits 
by Polk and five by Frymire in the period 1799 
to 1805. Both artists painted other Winchester 
residents at the same time. 

Peter Lauck was born in Pennsylvania on 
December 31, 1753. He married Amelia Heiskell 
of Winchester on October 27, 1779. Peter served 
during Dunmore’s War in 1774 and enlisted for 
service in the Revolutionary War under Daniel 
Morgan of Winchester, Virginia. Morgan’s 
company of riflemen, the famous “Morgan’s 
Raiders,” marched from Winchester July 14, 
1775, and arrived in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
August 7. They performed the famous “bee¬ 
line” march in answer to Washington’s call for 
relief from Boston. The company fought in the 
Battle of Quebec in January of 1776, Lauck 
was captured and held prisoner for nearly a year. 1 
Injuries from a cannon discharge during this 
battle left him deaf for the remainder of his 
life. 2 

Following his release, Lauck returned to 
Winchester, where, in 1783, he built the Red 
Lion Inn, which he or one of his sons owned 
and managed for the remainder of his life. 3 

1. “Family History of the Lauck Family,” MS. in possession 
of Mrs. Richard Tappan, Wayne, Pennsylvania, p. 36. 

2. Garland Quarles, The Story of 100 Old Houses in Winchester , 
Virginia (Winchester, Virginia: Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, 1967), p. 172. 

3. William Greenway Russell, What I Know about Winchester , 
ed. Garland Quarles (Winchester, Virginia: Winchester- 
Frederick County Historical Society, 1953), p. 53. 



136. Rebecca Lauck (Mrs. John) 
Cunningham 1787-? 

36 x 27finches 
Date: Circa 1801 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Tappan, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Faith Shaffer 
Teal; her daughter, Mrs. Richard E. Tappan. 
References: Frymire , p. 42, item 32, illus. 

Family tradition identifies the subject of this 
portrait as Rebecca Lauck, daughter of Peter 
and Amelia Lauck (No. 135 and No. xl69), 
painted at age 13 or 14 years. Rebecca is said 
to have been the Laucks’ favorite child, their 
only daughter to live to adulthood. 1 Tradition 
states that her portrait was painted at the time 
of her marriage to John Cunningham. His portrait 
and a portrait of her father, both by Frymire, 
are said to have been painted for Rebecca’s 
wedding. As further evidence of the affection 
her parents bore her, descendants cherished a 
quilt inscribed, “Made by Amelia Lauck in the 
62 year of her Age, April 15th 1823.” and 
ornamented with an eagle holding a banner in 
his beak inscribed, “J.C.” and “R.C.” 2 

1. Mrs. William MacDonald, Keyser, West Virginia, to 
Mr. Gerald Lauck, New York, New York, 14 April 1926, 
possession of Mrs. Gerald Lauck, Jr., Princeton, New Jersey. 

2. Now the property of the Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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137. Judge Robert White 1759-1831 

47 3 /8 x 39 5 /8 inches 

Signed on reverse: “C.P. Polk pinx 1 1799” 

Owner: Winchester-Frederick County Historical 
Society, Winchester, Virginia. Bequest of Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

References: Frymire, p. 39, item 29 illus. 

Robert White was born March 29, 1759, in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 1 He began his 
education in Pennsylvania, but left school in 
1775 to enlist in Capt. Hugh Stephenson’s 
company from Jefferson County, West Virginia. 
Until 1779, he served under various 
commanders, including fellow-Virginian William 
Darke (No. x. 172), in the October, 1777, Battle 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania. Severe injuries 
sustained during the battle of Short Hill, New 
Jersey, in 1778 and his subsequent captivity 
ruined his health. After being exchanged, he 
tried to resume service as a cavalry captain but 
soon found the physical strain too great for his 
weakened constitution. Returning to Winchester 
he studied for a legal career under the direction 
of his uncle, Alexander White, and was admitted 
to the bar in December, 1782. A contemporary 
described him as “an able lawyer, clear and 
cogent in argument, but not eloquent; his voice 
rather harsh and shrill; and in the impetuosity 
of debate his enunciation was sometimes affected 
even to stammering.” 2 Whatever his speech 
defects, Robert White had a successful career 
as a lawyer. He was elected to the Virginia 
Legislature to represent Frederick County and, 
in 1793, was appointed a judge of the general 
court of Virginia. Until he was stricken with 
paralysis in 1825, he attended court sessions in 
June and November each year at Richmond 
and presided over the courts of the five counties 
that comprised the tenth judicial district. 

In 1825, while traveling to court in Loudoun 
County, it is recorded that: 

He halted for the night at a tavern on the bank of 
the Shenandoah. He retired to his room at an early 
hour and was found by the landlord, at bedtime, 
sitting by the fireside, stricken with paralysis. He 
remained in this situation for several weeks, and was 
then borne, in a litter, to Winchester. 3 


Robert White appears to have been paralyzed 
for the remainder of his life. July 1, 1825, he 
gave power of attorney for the management of 
his affairs to his son, John Baker White. 4 The 
deed ended “Robt. White signed by Jno. B. 
White in his presence at his request.” Evidently 
the judge was unable to sign his name. He died 
May 4, 1831. 

The bequests made by Robert White in his 
will, dated September 3, 1828, gave land, money 
and some personal property to his sons and their 
children. 5 In his inventory the following entries 
are found: 

2 large pictures. 10.00 

3 pictures. 5.00 6 

The estate sale records the following 
transactions: 

Jacob 

Harner.1 picture and frame. 40 

Baker 

White.1 picture of Gen’l Washington. 7.25 

Same.2 pictures & frame. 75 

Same.1 picture and frame. 75 7 

The three “pictures” purchased by Baker 
White are presumably the White family portraits 
(Nos. 137, 138, 139). It is interesting to speculate 
that the portrait of “Gen’l Washington” might 
have been one painted by Charles Peale Polk. 

1. J.E. Norris, ed., History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley 
Counties of Frederick , Berkeley , Jefferson and Clarke (Chicago, 
Illinois: A. Warner and Company, 1890; reprinted., Berryville, 
Virginia: Virginia Book Company, 1972), p. 566. 

2. Southern Literary Messenger , 4 (183): 432. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Corporation Deed Book 5, p. 374, Corporation Clerk’s 
Office, Winchester, Virginia. 

5. Will Book 16, p. 383, Clerk’s Office, Frederick County 
Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 

6. Will Book 18, p. 101, Clerk’s Office, Frederick County 
Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 

7. Ibid., p. 104. 



138. Arabella Baker (Mrs. Robert) 
White and Son, John Baker White 

47 s /8 x 39 5 /8 inches 

Signed on reverse: “C.P. Polk pinx/1799” 

Owner: Winchester-Frederick County Historical 
Society, Winchester, Virginia. Bequest of Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

References: Frymire , p. 40, item 30, illus. 

Arabella Baker was the daughter of John Baker, 
a prominent citizen of Jefferson County, West 
Virginia. Her sister-in-law, Ann Baker, was one 
of the passengers on board James Rumsey’s 
steamboat in 1787, when he demonstrated it at 
Shepherdstown on the Potomac River. Her^unt, 
Margaret Baker, married Gerard Briscoe of 
Winchester, both of whom were portrayed by 
Polk (Nos. 119-124). 

Arabella and Robert White had three children: 
Juliet, John Baker, and Robert Baker White. 
Mrs. White is portrayed with one of the two 
boys. It has been suggested that he is John, 
the younger son, about seven to nine years old. 
Robert was married in 1809. He and his wife 
were recorded as between 16 and 26 years old 
in the Federal Census of 1810. 1 Therefore, 
Robert would have been between five and 
fifteen years old in 1799, older than the boy 
portrayed. John, however, appears to be the 
younger son; his career did not begin until the 
1820s and his children were born about that 
time. 2 

1. J.E. Norris, ed., History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley 
Counties of Frederick , Berkeley , Jefferson and Clarke (Chicago, 
Illinois: A. Warner and Company, 1890; reprinted., Berryville, 
Virginia; Virginia Book Company, 1972), p. 568; Record of 
the Census of Frederick County , Virginia: Third Census , 1810, 
comp. Mrs. Annie Walker Burn Bell (Washington, D.C.: By 
the Author, 1934), p. 13. 

2. Norris, pp. 568-569. 
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139. Juliet White 

35% x 25% inches 

Signed on reverse: “C.P. Polk/pinx/1799” 

Owner: Winchester-Frederick County Historical 
Society, Winchester, Virginia. Bequest of Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Louisa Tabb 
Hall. 

References: Frymire, p. 42, Item 33, illus. 

No contemporary reference to a daughter of 
Arabella and Robert White has been discovered, 
but descendants have traditionally identified 
the subject of this portrait as Juliet White. Some 
confirmation of this identification is found in a 
paper label attached to the back of the frame 
(there were losses on both sides of the sheet): 
“Jud/Robt. W/zabe/ iet W/oh & s/minson/ 
McCAW”. The first portion of the fragment 

can be read in part as: “Judg? Robt. W kite, _ 

zabe, 7^/iet W kite ...” Juliet White, daughter 
of Robert White, is not mentioned in his will 
although he does refer to the heirs of his deceased 
son, Robert White. The first reference to Juliet 
White was in 1890, when Norris stated in his 
history that Juliet White, daughter of Judge 
Robert White, married ‘‘a Mr. Opie, of a well 
known and aristocratic family, and who died 
without issue.” 1 To further complicate matters 
Arabella Baker White had a sister, Juliet, who 
married James Hite February 20, 1798. 2 It has 
been suggested that this portrait is of Arabella’s 
sister instead of her daughter. 

1. J.E. Norris, ed., History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley 
• . . (Chicago, Illinois: A. Warner and Company, 1890; reprint 
ed., Berryville, 1972), p. 568. 

2. Marriage Records of Berkeley County for the Period of 1781- 

1854 located at Berkeley County Courthouse , Martinsburg, West 

Virginia , comp, and ed. by Guy L. Keesecker (Martinsburg, 

West Virginia: By the Author, 1969), p. 6. 



140. Nathan Loughborough 1772- 
1852 

36 x 26 inches 

Signed on reverse: “C.P. Polk/Pinx71803” 

On letter held by subject: “N. Lufborough, Esq”, 
“[Sept, or Feb.] 19, 1803”. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Francis W. Brown, 1966. 
Provenance: The subject; his son, Hamilton 
Loughborough; his son, James Henry Loughborough; 
his wife, Mrs. James Henry Loughborough; her 
daughters, Margaret and Caroline Loughborough; her 
nephew, Francis W. Brown, Montclair, New Jersey. 

References: D.A.R. Magazine , LX (March 1926): 134, 
illus. 

Nathan Loughborough, born in Virginia in 1772, 
was “a cultured gentleman, a writer and a man 
of affairs,” in the words of one of his 
descendants. 1 At the age of twenty-one, he was 
the Chief Clerk in the Land Office in 
Philadelphia and married to Mary Webster of 
Harford County, Maryland. 2 Subsequently, they 
were the parents of 13 children. In 1800, when 
the U.S. Government moved to Washington, 
D.C., the Loughboroughs settled in Georgetown 
and soon thereafter built their home, 
“Grassland,” on a tract of land where American 
University stands today. 3 

Family tradition states that while serving as 
Chief Clerk in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, Loughborough changed the 
spelling of his name to Luffborough, the version 
that appears in this painting, to avoid confusion 
in the receipt of his mail. 

Throughout his life, Loughborough was active 
in the militia. When the British invaded 
Washington during the War of 1812, 
Loughborough commanded a division of scouts 
in the battle at Bladensburg, Maryland. 4 

Loughborough, active in local industry, was 
the chief promoter and president of the Rockville 
Pike for many years. After the death of his wife 
in 1844, the family moved to “Milton,” an estate 
located just outside the District. Loughborough 
married Mrs. John Magill Thomas, a widow 
and mother of two children by her previous 
marriage. 5 

A man of strong convictions, Nathan 


Loughborough refused to pay income taxes in 
the capital, citing the illegality of “taxation 
without representation” as his motive. However, 
the judge ruled against him in court. His strong 
dislike of Thomas Jefferson, whom he referred 
to as “Little Red Breeches,” manifested itself 
in a series of articles he wrote for a Baltimore 
paper. He also lobbied for the return of the 
District to Maryland and Virginia in his 
pamphlet, “Sidney on Retrocession.” 6 

1. Margaret Loughborough, “Nathan Loughborough,” 
Records of the Columbia Historical Society, 26 (January 1920): 
1 . 

2. Ibid., pp. 1, 5. 

3. Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 

4. Walter Lord, The Dawn's Early Light (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1972), pp. 82-83. 

5. Ibid., p. 5. 

6. Ibid., pp. 2, 3. 
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141. Thomas Corcoran 1754-1830 

3614 x 26 V 2 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1802-1810 

Owner: The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 



142. Hannah Lemmon (Mrs. 

Thomas) Corcoran 

36 x 26*4 inches 
Not signed 
Date: 1802-1810 

Owner: The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. Gift of Katherine Wood Dunlap. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Thomas Corcoran, father of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art’s founder, was born in Limerick, Ireland, 
and emigrated to this country as a young man. 
In 1783, at age 29, he entered his uncle’s 
shipping business in Baltimore and five years 
later married his second wife, Hannah Lemmon. 
In 1791, the couple moved permanently to 
Georgetown, attracted by the business activity. 
There they established a shoe and leather 
business and built a three story brick house on 
Bridge Street, today 3119 M Street. 1 

Thomas Corcoran’s dedication to the town 
he chose to make his home is reflected in his 
long career of civic and military service. 

In 1801, Corcoran was appointed magistrate 
and member of the Levy Court of the District 
by President Jefferson, a position to which he 
was continuously reappointed until his death 
in 1829. 2 This appointment must have been a 
matter of considerable pride for Corcoran, since 
he is represented by Polk holding the 
announcement of the appointment. 

Corcoran was a captain of the Eighteenth 
Regiment in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
and later organized and commanded the Blue’s 
Muskets Infantry in Georgetown in response 
to an 1805 law requiring regular military 
assembly. 3 He served as mayor of Georgetown 
four different terms between 1805 and 1819 
and was appointed Postmaster of Georgetown 
in 1815 by President Madison, a position he 
held for the remainder of his life. 4 

Although initially listed in 1802 as a member 
of the Presbyterian Church in Georgetown, 
Thomas Corcoran had joined St. John’s 
Episcopal by 1804, when he served as a trustee 
of the church. 5 The next fourteen years were 
a period of growth in membership for St. John’s, 
culminating in 1818 with the decision to build 


a new church. Corcoran, who had previously 
served on the vestry and as treasurer, was one 
of the committee appointed “to secure 
subscription, purchase a lot and contract for a 
church edifice.” In a sunrise service on Christmas 
day, 1818, the congregation held its first service 
in the new church. 6 

The Corcorans were the parents of twelve 
children, six of whom lived to maturity. Notable 
among the six was William Wilson Corcoran, 
born in 1798, a businessman and banker whose 
success made possible the Corcoran Gallery, 
the fulfillment of his philanthropic interests, 
which included the creation of the Louise Home 
and Oak Hill cemetery (where his parents are 
both interred 7 ). 

1. John Clagett Proctor, Proctor's Washington and Environs: 
Written for the Washington Sunday Star (1928-1949) (Washington, 
D.C.: Privately printed by the author, 1949), p. 65. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Richard P. Jackson, Chronicles of Georgetown From 1751 
to 1878 (Washington, D.C.: Polkinhorn, 1878), p. 87. 

4. Ibid., p. 101. William Willson Corcoran, comp., 
(Washington, D.C.: Privately Printed, 1878), A Grandfather's 
Legacy , p. 4. 

5. Jackson, p. 169. 

6. Ibid., pp. 187, 191-193. 

7. Report of the Genealogical Records Committee, District 
of Columbia, D.A.R., Vol. 17 (1934-6) Oak Hill Cemetery 
Records compiled by Mrs. Vinetta Wells Ranke and Mrs. 
Caroline Nugent Miller, p. 1. 
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143. Edgar Patterson 1776-1835 

36 x 26 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1803-1804 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Benjamin 
Bird McCerney; C.G. Sloan and Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

References: Antiques and The Arts Weekly (Bee Publishing 
Company, Newtown, Connecticut) January 28, 1977. 
C.G. Sloan and Company, Inc., Auction February 3- 
6 , 1977, p. 99. 

Edgar Patterson, a young Georgetown 
businessman, married Margaret Suter about 
1800. The Suters were locally well-known as 
the proprietors of Georgetown’s historic Fountain 
Inn, as it was called when Margaret Suter’s 
father managed it. Suter’s Tavern, as it is known 
today, was the heart of Georgetown’s political 
and social life when Polk painted these portraits 
just after the birth of the Patterson’s first child, 
Harriet Balch Patterson. 

By 1802, Edgar Patterson had opened a store 
at the corner of Bridge and High Streets, today 
Wisconsin Avenue and M Street, selling items 
such as sherry, port, tea, candles, soap and china. 
In July of the same year, he was appointed First 
Lieutenant in the First Legion of the D.C. 
Militia by President Jefferson. 1 Frequent 
advertisements in the National Intelligencer attest 
to the regular attention Patterson gave his duties 
as a militia officer. 2 His business prospered and 
he acquired a number of pieces of property, 
including a one-story frame house still standing 
at 1241 30th Street NW. 3 In 1811, he purchased 
a mill “on the south side of P Street and the 
same side of Rock Creek . . . and it is supposed 
the manufacture of paper began about that 
time.” 4 

During the British occupation of Washington 
in 1814, Patterson’s mill served as the hiding 
place for Federal documents, including the 
Declaration of Independence. 5 

The Pattersons, like the Suters, were 
members of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Georgetown and rented pew number 100, from 
about 1805 until Edgar’s death in 1835. Margaret 
continued to occupy the pew alone after his 
death. 6 Edgar Patterson was buried in lot 132 
of the Georgetown Presbyterian Cemetery but 



144. Margaret Suter (Mrs. Edgar) 
Patterson ca. 1779-1861 and daughter, 
Harriet Balch Patterson born 1802 

36 x 26 inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1803-1804 

Owner: Mr. Leon and Maureen Berkowitz, 
Washington, D.C. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Benjamin 
Bird McCerney; C.G. Sloan and Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

References: Antiques and the Arts Weekly (Bee Publishing 
Company, Newtown, Connecticut), January 28, 1977. 
C.G. Sloan and Company, Inc., Auction February 3- 
6 , 1977, p. 99. 


was reinterred at Oak Hill Cemetery in 1855. 7 
Margaret, who outlived her husband by 26 years, 
was finally laid to rest in the family plot at Oak 
Hill at age 83 years on September 23, 1861. 8 

1. National Intelligencer, 19 July 1802. 

2. National Intelligencer, 6 September 1802, 18 October 
1802. 

3. Libre V Folio 207, Washington, D.C., Deed, John Peter 
and wife Harriet to Edgar Patterson, Lot 154, December 28, 
1808. Deed, Edgar Patterson to Henry Foxall, Lots 153 and 
154, November 3, 1813, Libre AG Folio 28, Washington, 
D.C. Tax Deed, Collector of the Corporation of Georgetown 
to Alexander Suter, Lot 153, 29 June 1807, Libre S Folio 
37. Georgetown Tax Assessments, R.G. 351, National 
Archives. The house today is two stories with a brick first 
floor and a frame overhanging second story. The present first 
floor is the original basement, converted after 1830 when 
30th Street was excavated in connection with the building 
of the C and O Canal. Ellen J. Schwartz (Part I) William P. 
Thompson (Part II), Georgetown Residential Architecture — 
Northeast Northwest Washington, D.C. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Commission of Fine Arts and the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, 1968), Part I, pp. 3, 4, 6, 7; Part II, pp. 2, 8. 

4. Wilhelms A. Bryan, A History of the National Capital, 
Vol. 1 1790-1814 (New York, New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1914), pp. 530-531. 

5. Walter Lord, The Dawn's Early Light (New York, New 
York: W.W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1972), p. 74-75. 

6. History of First Presbyterian in Georgetown. Report of 
the Genealogical Records Committee, District of Columbia Daughters 
of the American Revolution Vol. 75, Part I, Georgetown Presbyterian 
Church, Compiled by Mrs. R. Harvey Sargent, Frances Scott 
Chapter, (1940-41), pp. 67, 197, 199. 

7. Report of the Genealogical Records Committee, District 
of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Vol. 17, 
Oak Hill Cemetery Records (1934-6), Compiled by Mrs. 
Vinetta Wells Ranke and Mrs. Caroline Nugent Miller, p. 
12 . 

8. Ibid., p. 13. 
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145. James Madison 

Verre eglomise 
3 3 /s x 2 3 /s inches 

Signed on the sleeve: “C.P. Polk fecit” 

Date: Circa 1802-1803 

References: Alice Van Leer Carrick, “Novelties in 
Old American Profiles,” Antiques , 14 (October, 1928): 

322._, Shades of Our Ancestors , American Profiles and 

Profilists (Boston, Massachusetts: Little Brown and 
Company, 1928), pp. 73, 74, 78, illus.; Frederick L. 
Weis, “Checklist of Portraits in the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society,” Proceedings, April, 
1946, p. 36, item 76. 










146. Albert Gallatin 

Verre eglomise 
3 3 /s x 2 3 /4inches 

Signed on the sleeve: “C.P. Polk fecit” 

Date: Circa 1802-1803 

References: Alice Van Leer Carrick, “Novelties,” 
(1928) p. 322; Albert Eugene Gallatin, Gallatin 
Iconography: Portraits of Albert Gallatin (Privately 
printed, 1934), pp. 17-18, item 6, illus. 

Owner: American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Bequest of William Bentley, 1819. 
Provenance: 1804-1819, Collection of William Bentley. 

The Reverend William Bentley, a Unitarian 
minister in Salem, Massachusetts, recorded in 
his diary a Fourth of July celebration in 1804 
in which these two portraits were used: 

Independence, 1804—The Day was fair & opened 
with the Discharge of Cannon & ringing of the bell. 
The number of cannon discharged was uncommon 
& the roar began at 3 o’clock. At 10 was the order of 
Procession. In the morning a collection of Ladies of 
Taste began the decoration of the Meeting House. 
The Gallery was festooned, the Pillars wreathed & 
every flower of the season displayed itself. The front 
of the Pulpit was decorated with the Arms of the 
United States, inscribed American Independence. 
Below was an elegant engraving of Jefferson, who 
was also displayed on the front gallery, on glass in 
gold. On his right hand was Washington & on his left 
a beautiful figure of Liberty. On the sides of the Arms 
of the State were in gold Madison and Gallatin, below 
Gen. Gates the immortal hero of the Northern army. 
In the front below in a bust cut by Mr. McIntyre, an 
ingenious artist of Salem was Gov. Winthrop & a 
likeness taken by Hazlitt. 1 

There is no record of where and when these 
two portraits were executed. However, it is 
probable they were done by Polk soon after he 
moved to Washington, D.C. in 1802. Madison’s 
and Gallatin’s appointments to Jefferson’s 
cabinet had been made the previous year and 
both men had assumed their respective positions 
of Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington. Both were leaders of 
the Republican party, recently swept into control 
of the executive branch of the federal 
government through the election of Thomas 
Jefferson. Polk probably made these profiles 
and others, now lost or unlocated, as a 
commercial venture to supplement his meager 
income. 

1. Quoted in Alice Van Leer Carrick, Shades of our Ancestors 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1928) p. 73. 


147. Dr. Elijah Jackson -1805 

Verre eglomise 

3V£ inches in diameter 

Signed on the sleeve: “C.P. Polk” 

Date: Circa 1803-1805 

Owner: Mrs. Margaret K. Fresco, Ridge, Maryland. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

The parentage and birth date of Elijah Jackson 
are unknown but tradition states that he was 
born in Philadelphia to a family of physicians. 
Although it is not known where he studied 
medicine, Jackson was one of the founders of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty which met 
in Annapolis in January of 1797. 1 He practiced 
medicine in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, and 
there married Mary McWilliams, daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Ann Mattingly McWilliams. 
Their only child, Emily, later married General 
James Forrest in 1819. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Jackson died fourteen years before this event, 
on August 25, 1805, of injuries sustained in a 
fall from a horse. 2 

1. Mrs. Margaret Fresco to the author, 18 June 1980; The 
Medical Annals of Maryland 1799-1899 (Baltimore, Maryland: 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Centennial, 1903), p. 450. 

2. Federal Gazette (Baltimore, Maryland), 2 September 1805. 


148. Judge Allen Bowie Duckett 

Verre eglomise 

ZVi x 3 Vz inches figure. 

Signed along lower sleeve edge: “C.P. Polk Fecit” 
Date: Circa 1806-1810 

Owner: Mrs. Richard H. Wood, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Provenance: Unknown; purchased by present owner 
at Mrs. Breckenridge Long’s sale, Baltimore. 
References: F.A.R.L.; Arlene Clinkman, “Profiles in 
History,” The Decorator 33 (Fall 1978): 6-7, Fig. 3. 

Nothing is known about the sitter. 
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149. John Sessford 1776-1862 

Verre eglomise 
5V* x 41/s inches. 

Not signed 

Date: Circa 1803-1810 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the family; present owner 
in the 1930s. 

References: MESDAS-6766 

John Sessford, author of The Sessford Annals , 
documenting events in Washington after 1800, 
was born in Northumberland County, England, 
of Scottish parents. He settled in Washington 
shortly after the turn of the century and 
established himself in the printing trade. In 
1808, he became a clerk in the United States 
Treasury. 1 He later accepted a junior editorial 
position on the staff of the National Intelligencer , 
at which time he witnessed the memorable 
Hayne-Webster debates of 1830. 2 

During the years from 1822 until 1860, 
Sessford authored an annual column for the 
National Intelligencer , chronicling the 
improvements made that year within the 
District. 3 * 

At the time of his death in 1862, Sessford 
had resided for many years in a house on D 
Street, N.W. between 11th and 12th Streets, 
where the U.S. Post Office Department now 
stands. 

1. John Clagget Proctor, “District Once Had Tammany 
Society,” The Sunday Star, 9 July 1933, pp. 6-7. 

2. Records of the Columbia Historical Society , 23 (1921): 113. 

3. Wilhelms B. Bryan, “The Sessford Annals,” Records of 

the Columbia Historical Society, 11 (1908): 271-388. 


150. Unidentified Man 

Verre eglomise 

3*/8 x 1% inches, the figure (41/2 to 4 3 /s inches), diameter 
of glass. 

Signed along shoulder: “C.P. Polk/fe-” 

Back inscribed: “Pelham” 

Date: circa 1806-1810 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the Dulany family, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

References: MESDA S-7385 

See No. 151 for the companion to this work. 



151. Unidentified Woman 

Verre eglomise 

3'/8 by l 7 /8 inches, figure (41/2 to 4 3 /s inches,) diameter 
of glass 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the Dulany family, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

References: MESDA S-7386 

See No. 150 for the companion to this work. 
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152. Elias Edmonds -1811 

Verre eglomise 

3 3 /s inches, diameter, sight 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1803-1810 

Owner: Mrs. J. Holmes Bronson, Jr., Lancaster, 
Virginia 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: MESDA S-4374 

Elias Edmonds was the son of William and 
Elizabeth Blackwell Edmonds of “Oak Spring” 
in Fauquier County, Virginia. 1 He married twice, 
the first time in 1792 to Helen Edmonds and 
the second time in 1807 to Sarah Battaille 
Fitzhugh. Sarah was the daughter of William 
Fitzhugh. 2 Their brief marriage ended in 1811 
with Elias’ death. He predeceased not only his 
wife but also his parents, whose portraits by 
Oldridge are known. 3 His inventory, entered 
in court February 24, 1812, included “2 
Pictures—$20” and ”1 family bible.” 4 
Descendants own a family Bible in which births, 
marriages and deaths of the Edmonds family 
since William Edmonds are recorded. 

1. The Compendium of American Genealogies Vol. 5, p. 25. 

2. Virginia Historical Magazine, 8 (1900): 210. 

3. Will of William Edmonds, Will Book 6, p. 255, Fauquier 
County, Virginia, County Courthouse, Warrenton, Virginia. 

4. Will Book 5, p. 247, Clerk’s Office, Fauquier County 

Courthouse, Warrenton, Virginia. 



153. James Ghampe Taliaferro 

Verre eglomise 

Dimensions unknown 

Signed on shoulder: “C. Polk” 

Date: 1803-1810 

Owner: Mr. Ralph Ragan Morrison, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

James Champe Taliaferro was born prior to 1785, 
son of Mary Dick and James Taliaferro, of 
Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania County, Virginia. 
Following the elder Taliaferro’s death, his widow 
married Sir John Peyton, Bt., of Isleham, 
Gloucester County, Virginia. Little is known 
of James Champe Taliaferro’s life except his 
subsequent marriage to Elizabeth, whose last 
name is not recorded in family records. 1 

1. The author is indebted to Mike Berry, D.A.R. Museum, 
Washington, D.C. for this information. 


154. Henshea Gilliam 

Verre eglomise 

6 3 / 8 x 4 5 /sinches, sight 

Signed in sleeve: ‘‘C.P. Polk pinxit” 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 

Owner: Mrs. Joseph Patterson Gilliam, Church Road, 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: MESDA S-7169 

Very little has been found about Henshea 
Gilliam. He was reportedly a resident of the 
Sunken Meadows region near Petersburg, 
Virginia, in what is today Prince George’s 
County. 
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155. Bevan Dandridge Pitts 

Verre eglomise 
Dimensions unknown 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1803-1810. 

Owner: Unknown, 1981; Mrs. Thomas M. Hays, 
Huntington, West Virginia, 1928. 

Provenance: Unknown. 

References: Antiques (March 1929): 238. 


156. Milly Garnett 

Verne eglomise 

4Vs to 4 3 /i6 inches in diameter, sight. 

Not signed. 

Date: Circa 1806—1810 

Reference: Carolyn J. Weekley, “Artists Working in 
the South, 1750-1820,” Antiques 60 (November, 1976): 
1052; MESDA S-4551. 


157. Susan Garnett (Mrs. Garter) 
Wood 

Verre eglomise 

4 3 /i6 to 4!/8 inches in diameter, sight 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 

Owner: Martha Wallace Michael, Richmond, Virginia. 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Mrs. C.F. 
Unruh; her niece, the present owner. 

References: MESDA S-4550 

Milly and Susan were sisters and resided in 
Essex County, Virginia. Susan, whose first 
husband, Carter Wood, died in 1808, married 
John Jones on September 21, 1812. 1 The two 
portraits descended in the possession of 
descendants of her daughter, Martha Halloway 
Gordon. 2 

1. Eva Eubank Wilkerson, Index to Marriages of 
Rappohannock and Essex Counties, Virginia 1655-1960 
(Richmond, Virginia: Whittet and Shepperson, 1953), p. 252. 

2. Interview with Mrs. C.F. Unruh, Richmond, Virginia, 

26 January 1981. 
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158. Sarah Newby (Mrs. Richard) 
Norris 

Verre eglomise 

3‘/2 inches diameter, sight 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 
References: MESDA S-6780 
Owner: Unknown, 1981 
Provenance: Unknown 

Richard Norris married Sarah Newby on January 
11, 1791, the same day they obtained their 
marriage bond. 1 The couple resided in Lancaster 
County, Virginia, where successive descendants 
lived and inherited the two portraits. 

1. Register of Marriages, Lancaster County, Virginia, p. 
72, State Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia .-,1784-1805 Marriage Bonds, Lancaster County, Virginia, 
pp. 67-68, State Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


159. Richard Norris 

Verre eglomise 

3*/2 inches diameter, sight 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 
References: MESDA S-6779 


160. Elizabeth Gardiner (Mrs. Staige) 1( 

Davis P-1822 

Vet 

Verre eglomise 33 / 

4 3 /i6 inches diameter, sight Si^ 

Not signed Da 

Date: Circa 1806-1810 Ov 

Owner: Mrs. John C. Parker, Franklin, Virginia. Gl< 

Provenance: Descended in the family. Pk 

References: MESDA S-6905 Th 


Elizabeth Davis resided at “Prospect Hill” in ma 

Middlesex County, Virginia. Very little is known 
about her except that she was the mother of at 
least one son, John Andrew Gardiner Davis, ^ir 

born in 1802. At the time of his mother’s death, ~ 

John interrupted his college education, married 
Mary Jane Terrel and returned home to 
Middlesex County. 1 

1. Interview with Mrs. Parker, 27 January 1981. 
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161. Unidentified Man 

Verre eglomise 

3 3 /4inches diameter 

Signed lower left: “C. P. Polk” 

Date: 1803-1810 

Owner: Charleen Parks Stendel and Marvin Stendel, 
Glendale, Missouri. 

Provenance: Unknown. 

The identity of the sitter has been lost but he 
n may have been a Virginian. The individual from 

n whom the painting was acquired came from an 

lt old Tennessee family with ancestral ties to 

5 Virginia. 1 

1, 1. Interview with Charleen Stendel, 4 May 1981. 

d 


162. Ellen Ball Downman (Mrs. 
Charles Peale) Polk P-1828 

2214 x 25 7 /s inches 
Not signed 

Date: Circa 1816-1822 

Owner: Mr. Russell Cralle Hammack, Warsaw, 
Virginia. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to the present 
owner. 

Ellen Ball Downman of Richmond County, 
Virginia, became Charles Peale Polk’s third wife 
on Christmas day, 1816. The ceremony was 
held at Ellen’s home in Richmond County with 
the minister of the local Baptist church, 
officiating. 1 The couple resided in Washington, 
D.C. for the first years of their married life and 
it was in the District that their only child, Ellen 
Ball Polk, was born February 14, 1818. 2 

In 1820, they moved to Richmond County 
when clear title was obtained to the land Ellen 
had inherited from her father. 

Unfortunately, their life together was to end 
with Polk’s death on May 6, 1822. 

Ellen, who died six years later, left their young 
daughter in the care of Anna Maria Polk, the 
baby’s stepsister. 3 

The portrait was restored two years ago by 
Charles Olin of Great Falls, Virginia. It was in 
very bad condition and required extended 
treatment. Although much repainting was 
necessary in the background, a significant part 
of the original remained. This attribution is 
based on an analysis of the style and character 
of these original areas, the provenance of the 
painting, and family tradition. 

1. Polk family Bible in possession of the Hammack family. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid.; interview with Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hammack, 
Warsaw, Virginia. 
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WORKS BY ARTISTS CONTEMPORARY WITH 

CHARLES PEALE POLK 


To more fully understand Charles Peale Polk, an artist 
forgotten in the 19th century and rediscovered in the 20th, 
it is important not only to document his life and to examine 
a representative number of his paintings but also to compare 
his style with that of his contemporaries and to note the 
distinctions and similarities. To this end, the exhibition 
includes works by a few members of the Peale family and 
by certain folk artists active in Polk’s day in the same regions 
in which he practiced his art. In several cases these limner 
contemporaries received commissions from members of 
families painted also by Polk. Although there is no 
documentary evidence of contacts between Polk and any 
of these artists (other than the Peales), certain similarities 
in style and the presence in the same communities of these 


artists’ works, sometimes dated within days of each other, 
offer evidence of probable unrecorded relationships. 

Except for Charles Willson Peale and James Peale, all 
the contemporaries here included appear to have been quickly 
forgotten by early 19th-century art historians and perhaps 
were unknown to them. None is recorded by Henry T. 
Tuckerman or William Dunlap; Polk slipped into Tuckerman 
disguised as a visiting English artist. 1 Their absence may 
have been the result of a deliberate process of selection on 
the part of the authors but is more apt to have been an 
indication of how far removed from the mainstream of 
academic artistic development these folk artists were. 

1. Henry T. Tuckerman Book of the Artists American Artist Life, .... (New 
York: G. P. Putnam and Son, 1867), p. 45. 


DAVID BOUDON, page 80; 

A. B. DOOLITTLE, page 81; 

JOHN DRINKER, page 82; 

JACOB FRYMIRE, page 83; 

JOSHUA JOHNSTON, page 84; 
FREDERICK KEMMELMEYER, page 85; 

oldridge/aldridge, page 86; 

CHARLES WILLSON PEALE, page 87; 

JAMES PEALE, page 88; 

PHILIP ABRAHAM PETICOLAS, page 89; 
CHARLES B. J. FEVRET DE SAINT MEMIN, page 90; 
WILLIAM JOSEPH WILLIAMS, page 91. 
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DAVID BOUDON 


(b. July 11, 1748, active in America 1794/95- 
1816) 

Born in Geneva, Switzerland, David Boudon 
is an elusive figure about whom little is known 
other than what has been reconstructed from 
newspaper advertisements and his annotations 
on over 50 known portraits. As a youth he 
apprenticed with an engraver, where he trained 
not only as a draughtsman but also apparently 
learned a variety of techniques, including metal 
point drawing. He would use this medium 
frequently in America. 1 He arrived in Charleston, 
South Carolina, sometime during 1794 or 1795. 
Like most of his contemporaries, Boudon worked 
as an itinerant artist, seeking portrait 
commissions in various parts of the country, 
including Savannah, Georgia and New York 
City. 2 Although he visited many of the places 
where Polk had worked, it was only when 
Boudon came to Washington, D.C. in 1810 that 
the two artists were active in the same locale 
at the same time. While in the District he not 
only painted portraits but also opened a drawing 
school. 3 During the three years he remained in 
Washington he continued to advertise his 
services. 4 

Boudon moved from Washington, D.C. to 
western Maryland, the very region Polk had 
abandoned, just a decade earlier. Boudon worked 
in and around Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, until 1816, 
when he disappeared from public record. 5 

1. Nancy E. Richards, “A Most Perfect Resemblance 
at Moderate Prices, The Miniatures of David Boudon,” 
Winterthur Portfolio 9 (1974): 77. 

2. Ibid., pp. 79-84. 

3. Ibid., p. 86. 

4. The National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.) 26 
October 1810; 8 December 1810; 21 September 1811; 
18 January 1812; Daily National Intelligencer 
(Washington, D.C.) 19 February 1813. 

5. Richards, p. 88. 



x. 163. Nancy Deneale dead by 1843 

Silver point on coated paper 
2 ,s /i6 x 2 n /32 inches (irregular) 

Signed on the reverse: “Miss Nancy Deneale/Who is 

very desirous of/_/Who is consistent in —/Propriety” 

Inscribed on the reverse in ink: ISweet (Pea?)/Modest 
and Retiring” 


x. 164. Ann Lucretia Deneale alive 
1843 

Silver point on coated paper 
2 7 * /s x 2 3 /s inches (irregular) 

Signed on the reverse in pencil beneath ink: “Done 
By/David Boudon/Limner/Of Geneva Switzerland/ 
District of Columbia/Alexandria/8 August 1806” 
Inscribed on reverse in ink: “My Most Precious 
Lucretia” 

Owner: Col. Nelson I. Fooks, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Lucretia, Nancy, and Catherine were three of 
the four daughters born to George and Mary 
Deneale of Alexandria, Virginia (then a part of 
the District of Columbia). Their parents, George 
and Mary Deneale, moved there from Fairfax 
County, Virginia, soon after 1787. 1 George 
acquired a number of pieces of land in the town 
during the 1790s, which he retained during a 
brief period of residence in Dumfries, Virginia, 
from 1797 to 1798. 2 He returned to Alexandria 
in 1799 to serve as Clerk of the Court for Fairfax 
County and in 1801 to become Clerk of the 
Court of the United States for Alexandria 
County. 3 Deneale was a Mason, a charter 
member of the Grand Lodge at Dumfries in 
1797, and one of a committee that planned the 
Masonic observations for George Washington’s 
funeral in 1799. 4 He was involved in a number 
of business ventures in Alexandria, including a 
company planning to build a canal in 1801. 5 
George Deneale died in 1818, survived by his 
widow and Five children. 

Little is known about the three girls so 
delicately drawn by Boudon. The charming 
inscriptions, presumably written by a loving 
parent, give evidence of the affection with which 
they were regarded. Ann Lucretia was also 


x. 165. Catherine Deneale dead by 
1843 

Silver point on coated paper 
2 % x 2 9 /32 inches (irregular) 

Signed on the reverse: “Done By/David Boudon 
Limner/of Geneva, Switzerland/District of Columbia/ 
Alexandria/Aug. 8 1806” 

Inscribed on the reverse in ink: “My Sprightly Cate/ 
Who gains all Hearts.” 


painted by Jacob Frymire in October, 1800. In 
his portrait she is represented standing in an 
interior, feeding berries to a pet bird, an excellent 
example of Frymire’s work. 

Ann Lucretia married Charles T. Stewart on 
April 27, 1820, in the District of Columbia, 
where the couple resided for many years. 6 From 
court records dated July 6, 1843, it is learned 
that Lucretia had been predeceased by her three 
sisters and two brothers, “all of whom have 
departed this life intestate and without issue.” 7 

1. Deed Book D, p. 323, Clerk’s Office, Alexandria 
City Hall, Alexandria, Virginia. 

2. Deed Book I, p. 123, Clerk’s Office, Alexandria 
City Hall, Alexandria, Virginia. 

3. Calendar of Virginia State Papers , Vol. 9, p. 31; 
Our Town , p. 49. 

4. Tyler's Quarterly , Vol. 9, p. 149. 

5. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. 9, p. 218. 

6 . National Genealogical Society Quarterly , 30 
(September 1942): 97. 

7. Deed Book D, No. 3, pp. 101-103, Clerk’s Office, 

Fairfax County Courthouse, Fairfax, Virginia. 
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A. B. DOOLITTLE (born circa 1780s) 

A.B. Doolittle was probably the son of Amos 
Doolittle of New Haven, Connecticut. His 
father, trained as a jeweler but known for his 
engravings of the Revolution and other subjects, 
probably trained his son for the same profession. 
He also aided him in obtaining business by 
recommending his services when the elder 
Doolittle was unavailable: “However, I have a 
little son that has just begun the business for 
he has done some engraving on copperplate 
very well.” 1 

In 1803, A.B. Doolittle was working in the 
South. In December of that year, he visited 
“Monticello” to engrave a verre eglomise portrait 
of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson bought three 
profiles which were paid for on December 23, 
1803, and later on January 7, and on February 
10, 1804, he paid for four more. 2 Doolittle made 
additional copies of the profile that he distributed 
commercially. 

Doolittle traveled from Virginia to 
Philadelphia, advertising there that he would 
take physiognotrace portraits. Two years later, 
he was again working in New Haven doing a 
variety of things: “Miniatures painted and set 
in a handsome style. Profiles accurately taken, 
and all kinds of devices painted and set.” 3 

The medium of verre eglomise is very rare 
in American art. A.B. Doolittle is one of four 
artists known to have utilized it. The others 
were Charles Peale Polk, John Wesley Jarvis 
and a Mr. Morden. All used the medium during 
the first decade of the 19th century but it is 
not known how each learned the technique and 
developed his style. All four were making verre 
eglomise portraits by 1804 and appear to have 
continued to employ the medium for another 
five or six years. No works by Morden are known. 4 

1. Alice VanLeer Carrick, Shades of Our Ancestors 
. . . (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1928), p. 77. 

2. Alfred L. Bush, The Life Portraits of Thomas Jefferson 
(Charlottesville, Virginia: The Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, 1962), p. 63. 

3. London, p. 77. 

4. John Wesley Jarvis advertised June 10, 1803, in 
New York and Mr. Morden advertised his services in 

1804 in Savannah, Georgia; Whaley Batson, “Charles 
Peale Polk: Gold Profiles on Glass,” Journal of Early 
Southern Decorative Arts , 3 (November 1977): 52. 



x. 166. Horatio Gates (c. 1728/29- 
1806) 

Verre eglomise 

5 5 /s x IVi inches, sight 

ZVz x 3 3 /s inches (figure) 

Signed on sleeve: “A.(R or B) Doolittle Fecit” 
Date: Circa 1803-1804 

Owner: American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Bequest of William Bentley, 1819. 
Provenance: William Bentley. 

References: Frederick L. Weis, “Checklist of Portraits 
in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society,” 
Proceedings , April 1946; Clinkman, p. 4, illus.; pp. 6- 
7. 

Horatio Gates distinguished himself in 1777 as 
commander of the northern division of the 
Continental Army during the successful Saratoga 
campaign. Unfortunately, he later became 
embroiled in an underhanded effort to supplant 
George Washington. However, the conspiracy 
to secure the position of supreme commander 
succeeded merely in embarrassing Gates and 
leading to a face-saving duel between him and 
one of the principal agitators. 

Gates’s subsequent military service was 
clouded by the major American defeat on August 
16, 1780, at Camden, North Carolina. Congress 
immediately ordered an inquiry, which was 
delayed, never to take place. Meanwhile, Gates 
withdrew from active service, repeatedly 
requesting that the inquiry be held. Two years 
later, in 1782, Congress rescinded its request 
for an inquiry and General Gates returned to 
serve under Washington through the end of the 
war. 1 

This portrait of Gates, executed less than 
five years before his death, is one of three verre- 
eglomise profile portraits bequeathed by the 
Reverend William Bentley of Salem, 
Massachusetts, to the Antiquarian Society. 
Reverend Bentley recorded in his diary how 
the three portraits, and some others, were used 
to decorate the Salem Meeting House for a 
Fourth of July celebration in 1804 (see Nos. 
145, 146). Bentley, a collector of portraits of 
noted Americans, owned additional paintings 
which are mentioned in his diary. However, no 
further reference is made to the Gates portrait 


and it is not known where or when Bentley 
acquired it. 

1. Dictionary of American Biography , 1964 ed., s.v. 
“Horatio Gates.” 
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JOHN DRINKER (active circa 1787-1802) • 


John Drinker first appeared in Philadelphia 
records in 1787 when he advertised that he had 
moved his drawing school to the house of 
Matthew Pratt, where the two proposed to give 
instruction in painting and drawing. As an 
inducement to their pupils, they offered 
honorary “premiums; such as; silver and ivory 
pallets, port—crayons; dressing boxes, drawing 
or writing desks, caps of mathematical 
instruments, &c &c to those that excel, once 
in every six months.” 1 

Drinker combined teaching with traveling and 
five years later he was painting portraits in the 
northern end of the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. His sitters included members of the 
Jones, Briscoe (Nos.: 119-124), Rutherford, and 
Washington families. 

By 1801 and 1802, he was back in Philadelphia 
but his further activities are not yet known. 3 

1. Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia), 18 June 1787. 

2. Fry mire , p. 44. 

3. John Drinker is the subject of research by Bryding 
Adams, Director, Arlington House, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


x. 167. Eleanor Magruder (Mrs. 

John) Briscoe 

31‘/2 x 251/2 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1800 

Owner: Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Miss Louise 
Briscoe. 

References: Frymire, p. 44, items 34 and 35, illus. 

Dr. John Briscoe was the son of Dr. John Briscoe, 
Sr., a member of the first Episcopal church in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 1 The son married 
Eleanor Magruder and, in 1784, built their home, 
“Piedmont,” just outside Charles Town, 
Jefferson County, West Virginia. Dr. John 
Briscoe, Jr., served as a Justice of the Peace in 
1801 and County Sheriff in 1807. 2 During 1811, 
he advertised “having settled in Shepherds- 
Town [today in West Virginia] with a view of 
practicing physic, offers his professional 
services.” 3 

1. J.E. Norris, ed., History of the Lower Shenandoah 
Valley Counties of Frederick , Berkeley , Jefferson and Clarke 
(Chicago, Illinois: A. Warner and Company, 1980; 
reprint ed., Berryville, Virginia: Virginia Book 
Company, 1972), pp. 52, 57. 

2. Ibid., pp. 335, 344-352. 

3. Ibid., p. 376. 


x. 168. Dr. John Briscoe, Jr. 

31‘/2 x 25!/2 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1800 
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JACOB FRYMIRE (1765/74-1822) 

Jacob Frymire, given his first in-depth exhibition 
at the Corcoran Gallery in 1975, has long been 
admired as a folk artist noted for his distinctive 
portraits. The son of a farmer, Frymire was 
born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, sometime 
between 1765 and 1774, By 1790, he had 
established himself as an itinerant limner and 
♦ traveled through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky seeking work. 
It is not known whether he was entirely self- 
taught or at one time apprenticed to an 
established artist. 

With his father, Henry, Frymire moved to 
Franklin County in Central Pennsylvania around 
1791. Between painting expeditions, he 
apparently established a residence in Hamilton 
Township and until 1810 was taxed as a 
“limner.” In 1810, he purchased a house and 
lot in Shippensburg, Cumberland County, the 
next county north of Franklin. He continued 
to live in Shippensburg and work as a limner 
for some six years, probably traveling less due 
to family responsibilities. He had married a few 
years earlier. 

In the last years before his death in 1822, 
Frymire does not appear to have been active 
as an artist. For the years after 1806, when he 
painted some impressive portraits of the Calmes 
family on a trip to Kentucky, only one work, 
dated 1813, has thus far been located. 

At his father’s death in 1816, Frymire inherited 
a portion of the farm near Chambersburg, where 
he seems to have spent the remainder of his 
life working as a farmer to support his wife and 
eight children. 1 

1. Linda C. Simmons, Jacob Frymire: American Limner 
(Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1975). 



x. 169. Amelia Heiskell (Mrs. Peter) 
Lauck (1760-1842) 

28 x 22!4 inches 

Signed on reverse: “Painted by J. Frvmire/December 
1 , 1801” 

Owner: Mr. Thomas Rizzo, New York, New York. 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Mrs. Hannah 
Reynolds; Webster Fine Arts, Washington, D.C.; C. 
W. Sloan and Co., Washington, D.C.; Marguerite 
Riordan. 

References: Frymire , p. 28, item 14, illus. 

Amelia Heiskell Lauck was one of six children 
of Christopher and Eve Heiskell of Winchester, 
Virginia. Her father owned a considerable 
amount of property in Winchester and was a 
founder of the “Old Stone” Lutheran Church 
there. At age nineteen, she married Peter Lauck 
(No. 135), and bore him eleven children. 1 They 
lived First at the Red Lion Inn, later moving 
to “Edgehill,” which Peter built around 1800. 2 
In 1835 he sold “Edgehill” and bought back 
the Red Lion, which had been sold to their 
son Isaac in 1831. At the time of her husband’s 
death, Amelia and he were living again at the 
Red Lion. 3 

Her strength of character, perceived and 
captured with such intensity by the artist, places 
this painting among Frymire’s most important 
works. 

1. Ida D. Hyskel, Early Heiskells and Hyskels with 
a Genealogical Table of the First Seven Generations in 
America (New York: By the Author, 1958), p. 50; 
“Family History for the Lauck Family,” by Mrs. Nancy 
MacDonald, Keyser, West Virginia, about 1930, MS, 
in possession of Mrs. Robert Crawford, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Garland R. Quarles, The Story of 100 Old Houses 
in 'Winchester , Virginia (Winchester, Virginia: Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, 1967), p. 140. 

3. Will Book 20, p. 456, Clerk’s Office, Frederick 
County Courthouse, Winchester, Virginia. 



x.170. Gentleman of the Aulick- 
Gibbons Family 

23 3 /4 x 28% inches 

Signed reverse: “Painted by J. Frymire/June 2nd 1801” 
Owner: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hilton Simmons in memory of Dorothy W. 
Phillips. 

Provenance: Descended in the family; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hilton Simmons. 

Aulick family descendants have identified this 
portrait as a son-in-law of Charles Aulick, whose 
wife, Ann Mary, was painted by Frymire in 
1805. The portrait was, when discovered, in 
the possession of direct descendants of Cornelius 
Gibbons, husband of Aulick’s daughter, Mary 
Ester. It is most likely, therefore, that Gibbons 
is the man depicted. Although it is known that 
he served as executor of his father-in-law’s estate 
in 1812, nothing else has been learned about 
his life. 

This painting is typical of Jacob Frymire’s 
work about 1800. The characteristics of his style 
in the silvery colors, economy of form, and 
linearity of the figure are clearly in evidence. 
The subject is imbued with a sense of solitude 
and gravity as he sits ramrod straight in a Windsor 
chair, hand inserted in his vest. This severity 
is somewhat softened by the silvery glow that 
suffuses the setting. These qualities, together 
with the artist’s characteristic attention to detail, 
as in the fabrics of the vest and cravat, create 
a portrait of both strength and delicacy. 
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JOSHUA JOHNSTON 


(active 1790s to 1824) 

Little is known of the life of Joshua Johnston 
but it is generally accepted that he was a slave, 
and was probably taught to paint by his master 
before obtaining his freedom. 1 The number of 
works attributed to Johnston is small, less than 
50, many of which were painted in Baltimore 
during the decade from 1795 to 1805. 

It has been suggested that Charles Peale Polk 
was his master and instructor. No manuscript 
record of such a relationship has been found 
and it is unlikely that Polk, a Baptist, would 
have been a slave owner. 2 Although there are 
similarities between the two artists’ work, it is 
not likely they were related as teacher and pupil. 
Johnston disclaimed any such relationship in 
an advertisement placed in the Baltimore 
Intelligencer of December 19, 1798: 

“He takes liberty to observe, that by dint of 
industrious application, he has so far improved 
and matured his talents, that he can insure the 
most precise and natural likenesses. 

“As a self-taught genius, deriving from nature 
and industry his knowledge of Art: and having 
experienced many insuperable obstacles in the 
pursuit of his studies; it is highly gratifying to 
him to make assurances of his ability to execute 
all commands, with an effect, and in a style 
which must give satisfaction.” 3 * * 

1. Jacob Hall Pleasants, “Joshua Johnston, the First 
American Negro Portrait Painter,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine'S 7 (June 1942): 1-29; Jacob Hall Pleasants, 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits by Joshua Johnston 
(Baltimore, Maryland: The Peale Museum, 1948); 
Wilbur Harvey Hunter, Jr., “Joshua Johnston: 18th 
Century Negro Artist,” American Collector , 17 (February 
1948): 6-8. 

2. The First Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., 
of which Polk was a founding member, accepted as 
equals blacks and whites, free men or slaves. 

3. Joshua Johnston is the subject of research by 
Carolyn Weekley, Curator, Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Center, Williamsburg, Virginia. 



x.171. Sarah Ogden Gustin P-1835 

38*4 x 22 7 /s inches 

Signed on book depicted: “Joshua Johnson” 

Date: Circa 1800 

Owner: National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Gift of Bernice Chrysler and Edgar William Garbisch. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: Frymire, pp. 45, 46, item 37, illus. 

Family tradition identifies the sitter in this 
portrait as Sarah Ogden Gustin of Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia, who married Robert 
Gustin while visiting that popular hot-springs 
resort with her parents. 1 Robert was the son of 
Alpheus Gustin, both living in Bath (the 18th 
century name for Berkeley Springs), where they 
purchased land in 1798 and 1799. 2 One of the 
witnesses for the latter deed of January 17, 1799, 
was a Stephen Ogden. Whether or not this 
Ogden was a relative of Sarah Ogden is not 
known. Between 1791 and 1805, Robert Gustin 
received six land grants along the Crooked 
Branch Ridge of Sleepy Creek. 3 

It is possible that Robert and Sarah lived on 
this land, but at the time of her death in 1835 
she was living in Berkeley Springs. 

1. Statement by Bernard Hunter, August 27, 1961, 
and Bernard E. Hunter, “Gustin Family, Part II,” 
Morgan Messenger , 1932, Accession File, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

2. Deed Book 15, p. 360 and Deed Book 16, p. 
511, Clerk’s Office, Berkeley County Courthouse, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

3. Edgar B. Sims, comp., Sims Index to Land Grants 

in West Virginia (Charles Town, West Virginia: West 

Virginia Auditor’s Office, 1952), p. 14. 
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FREDERICK KEMMELMEYER • 


(active 1788-1816) 

The earliest known reference to Frederick 
Kemmelmeyer is in Baltimore, Maryland, June 
1788, when he advertised the establishment of 
a drawing school and offered his services as a 
painter of miniatures as well as oil portraits. 1 
For the next twelve years, he appears to have 
resided in Baltimore and pursued the dual 
activities of drawing teacher and portrait painter 
working in watercolor, oil and pastel. 2 

Kemmelmeyer, evidently trying to cover both 
the field of craftsman and portrait painter, 
advertised in 1799 and 1800 as “Portrait, Sign 
& Ornamental Painter.” He recommended his 
services to “officers of Regiments and 
Companies” to furnish “compleat [sic] stands 
of colors, ornamented in the most elegant 
manner, and on the shortest notice.” 3 One of 
his best known works, a depiction of George 
Washington reviewing the militia called up to 
quell the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794, may have 
been painted in the hope of selling it to members 
of the Maryland militia who had followed 
General Samuel Smith in the defense of the 
armory at Frederick, Maryland, when it was 
threatened by the rebels. 4 

Kemmelmeyer and Polk were both in 
Baltimore between 1791 and 1796 and the 
District of Columbia in 1803. 5 Although no 
record of contact has been found, the two artists 
were actively competing for the same 
commissions and must have been aware of each 
other’s existance. 

1. The Maryland Gazette or , the Baltimore Advertiser , 
3 June 1788; Frederick Kemmelmeyer is the subject 
of research by Bryding Adams, Director, Arlington 
House, Birmingham, Alabama. 

2. The Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, 30 
June 1800; He was also listed in the Baltimore city 
directories for 1796 (“limner”); 1799; 1801 (“limner”); 
1802 (“limner”); 1803 (“portrait painter”). 

3. American and Daily Advertiser (Baltimore, 
Maryland), 7 August 1799; 30 June 1800. 

4. Cassel, pp. 58, 59; American Art From the Gallery's 
Collection (New York: Hirschl and Adler Galleries, 
1980), p. 16, illus. 

5. Alexandria Advertiser and Commercial Intelligencer 
(Virginia), 27 June 1803, 5 September 1803; Washington 
Federalist (District of Columbia), 20, 21 October 1803. 


x.I72. General William Darke 1736-1801 

241/2 x 19V& inches 
Date: Circa 1800 

Owner: Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Miss Louise 
Briscoe. 

References: Frymire , pp. 50, 51, item 43, illus. 

Born in Philadephia County, Pennsylvania, 
William Darke as a young child moved with his 
parents to Jefferson County, West Virginia. At 
age nineteen he joined the army to Fight in the 
French and Indian Wars. Fifteen years later, 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, he 
was commissioned a captain and raised a 
company in Jefferson County, fighting in the 
Battle of Germantown during October of 1777. 
One of his lieutenants was Robert White (No. 
137). In later years, Judge White often recounted 
a comment made by Darke during the battle: 
“Darke aimed at him [a British officer urging 
his men into battle] a fatal shot, with his fuzee 
and seeing him fall, laconically remarked, 
‘White, I have given that fellow his tobacco.’ 

This cool soldier was taken prisoner during 
the Battle of Germantown and not exchanged 
until 1780. In 1781, he recruited a new regiment 
that served during the siege of Yorktown. He 
retired from military service at the end of the 
war with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, a reward 
for his distinguished service. 

He attended the Virginia convention to 
consider the Federal Constituion in 1788 and 
voted for ratification. In 1791, he was elected 
to the Virginia legislature, but resigned to accept 
a military commission under General St. Clair 
fighting Indians. This final period of military 
service was brief and tragic. During battle with 
the Miami Indians November 4, 1791, which 
ended in defeat, his youngest son, Capt. Joseph 
Darke, was killed and Darke was severely 
wounded. 2 This portrait depicts General Darke 
at the time of that defeat. He stands with 
upraised sword, prepared to lead the battle 
depicted in the background. His expression is 
clouded, perhaps intended by the artist to reflect 
the memory of defeat and personal loss. 

1. Southern Literary Messenger A (1838): 432. 

2. Dictionary of American Biography , 1964 ed., s.v. 

“William Darke.” Q r 



x.173. Charlotte Marsteller ?—1871 

29 3 /4 x 24‘/4 inches 
Not signed 
Date: Circa 1803 1 

Owner: Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Provenance: Descended in the family to Mrs. W. B. 
Laws. 

References: Frymire , pp. 49, 50, item 42, illus. 

Charlotte Marsteller, one of three children born 
to Philip Godhelp and Christiana Copper 
Marsteller of Alexandria, Virginia, was the 
granddaughter of Col. Philip and Magdelena 
Marsteller. Little is known of her life except 
that she never married and in later years lived 
with her brother Samuel Arell Marsteller at his 
home “Arellton” near Manassas in Prince 
William County, Virginia. She was buried at 
Greenwich Presbyterian Church, her grave 
simply marked, “Charlotte M. Marsteller - 
1871.” 2 

Previous owners identified the house shown 
in the painting as “Arellton.” However, since 
“Arellton” was built by Samuel Arell Marsteller 
between 1825 and 1828, it could not have been 
represented in a portrait executed about 1803. 

This painting has been attributed to 
Kemmelmeyer on the basis of comparisons with 
a number of recently discovered signed and 
dated portraits. It shares in common with them 
the use of pastel blues and pinks, the fine curling 
hair, and the repeated use of specific objects 
such as the little curly-haired dog. 

1. Alexandria Advertiser and Commercial Intelligencer 
(Virginia), 27 June 1803, 5 September 1803. 

2. Prince William , the Story of Its Places and Its People 
(Manassas, Virginia: Public Works Administration, 
1941), p. 151. 





OLDRIDGE/ALDRIDGE 

(active Virginia 1808-1810) 

This artist, known only by his last name (which 
has been read as both Oldridge and Aldridge), 
was active between 1808 and 1810 in Fauquier 
and Clarke Counties, Virginia. Scattered pastel 
and charcoal portraits, usually signed or inscribed 
and dated have been found in these areas 
representing members of the Bell, William, and 
Edmonds families. 1 

1 . Portraits of three members of the Bell family are 
in the collection at the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk 
Art Center, Williamsburg, Virginia. 



x.174. Colonel William Edmonds 

1734-1816 

Recto 

Elizabeth Blackwell (Mrs. William) 
Edmonds 1791—? 

Verso 

Charcoal and sepia on paper 

Inscriptions recto: upper left corner, “Sketch by/ 
Oldridge-pinter” upper right corner, “Col. Wm. 
Edmonds of Fauquier/Cty Va./1810” lower right corner, 
“Col. Wm Edmonds/Fauquier/(int?) 76 Va./1810’’ 
Inscriptions verso: upper left corner, “Mrs. Eliz 
Edmonds/Fauquier Cty Va./1810” lower left corner, 
“Colonel/Mrs. Wm Edmonds of Va/1810/taken by 
Mr. Oldridge/Near/Warrenton” 

Owners: Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., New 
York, New York, and Dr. Chilton H. MacDonnell, 
Indian Head, Maryland. 

Provenance: Descended in the family. 

References: Frymire , pp. 46-48, items 38, 39, illus. 

William Edmonds settled in Fauquier County, 
Virginia, about 1741, and there built his home, 
“Oak Spring,” about 1759. On this plantation 
he raised tobacco and used the profit from his 
first crop to purchase, among other necessities, 
five narrow hoes, a grubbing hoe, and a pair of 
pumps for dancing. 1 

In 1761 William was commissioned a captain 
in the state militia by Governor Fauquier and 
assumed command of 75 men. By the 1770s, 
he had attained the rank of Colonel in the First 
Battalion of Virginia Militia. In January, 1776, 
he was notified to prepare the volunteers and 
militia for service and, by September, was in 
Pennsylvania with his regiment. However, 
illness caused him to return to Virginia and resign 
his command. 2 

In the last years of the 18th century, he was 
active in Fauquier County affairs, serving as 
Justice of the Peace and President of the Board 
of Trustees of Warren Academy. 3 

On March 17, 1764, he married Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the daughter of Col. William and 
Elizabeth Crump Blackwell. Together they 
raised a family of twelve children, including 
Elias Edmonds whose portrait by Polk (No. 
152) is also in this exhibition. 4 





These drawings, William Edmonds on one 
side of the sheet, and Elizabeth Edmonds on 
the other, appear to be preparatory sketches for 
a pair of oil portraits unfortunately destroyed 
in the 20th century. A modern copy of the 
portrait of William Edmonds hangs in the Clerk’s 
Office of the Fauquier county Courthouse in 
Warrenton. 

The inventory and appraisal of the estate of 
Elias Edmonds (Nov. 10, 1768—Sept. 1, 1811), 
son of William Edmonds, records, “2 pictures” 
appraised for $20 and “1 Family Bible” appraised 
for $5. 5 It is interesting to speculate that the 
two portraits were of William and Elizabeth 
Blackwell Edmonds and that the Bible is the 
same one in possession of descendants. 

1. Albert Sydney Edmonds, “Edmonium, 1741, 
Oak Spring, 1759; Elias, William and John Edmonds, 
Pioneers in Fauquier County, Virginia,” William and 
Mary Quarterly , second series, vol. 17, p. 295. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. William Edmonds Family Bible in possession of 
Mrs. William R. Hearst, Jr., and Dr. Chilton H. 
MacDonnell. 

5. Will Book 5, p. 242, Clerk’s Office, Fauquier 
County Courthouse, Warrenton, Virginia. 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 

(April 15, 1741-Feb. 22, 1827) 



x.175. Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
Vimeur, Le Comte de Rochambeau 

1725—1807 

22 x 19 inches 
Not signed or dated 
Date: Circa 1782 

Owner: Independence National Historical Park 
Collection, National Park Service, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Provenance: Peale Museum Sale, October 6, 1854, 
Philadelphia. 

References: Catalogue , Peale Museum Sale, M. Thomas 
and Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 6, 1854, 
p. 11, entry 196; Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by 
C. W. P., p. 185, item 750; Catalogue Independence 
Hall , (Philadephia: National Museum, 1915), item 
245; The Century Cyclopedia of Names, 1911, p. 1039; 
Paintings by the Peale Family (Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Cincinnati Art Museum, 1954), p. 17, entry 33; 
F.A.R.L. 121-13-A; Freeman's Journal (Philadelphia), 
13 October 1784. 

On July 13, 1782, Rochambeau arrived in 
Philadelphia to confer with Washington. Charles 
Willson Peale had already launched his portrait 
gallery and evidently would have wished to 
include a portrait of the Commander of the 
French army, which had just assisted the 
Americans to obtain the final victory of the 
Revolution. Whether this portrait was painted 
in July of 1782 or January of 1783, when 
Rochambeau paid another brief visit to 
Philadelphia before his embarkation for France, 
is not known (No. I). 1 

1. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by C. W. P., p. 
185. 



x.176. Mary Tilghman 1753-? 

36 x 27 inches 

Signed lower right: “C. W. Peale/painted 1790” 
References: The Peale Collection, M. H. S., pp. 22, 
23, item 20, illus.; Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by 
C. W. P., p. 210, item 867, illus. 

Owner: Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Bequest of Miss Agnes Riddle Owen 
Tilghman. 

Provenance: Descended in the family; Agnes Riddle 
Owen Tilghman. 


x.177. Richard Tilghman 1740-1809 

36 x 27 inches 

Signed lower right: “C. W. Peale/painted 1790” 
References: The Peale Collection, M. H. S., pp. 22, 
23, item 19, illus. Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures by 
C. W. P., p. 210, item 868, illus. 

Richard Tilghman and his sister, Mary, were 
the the children of Charles Willson Peale’s 
godfather, William Tilghman. Mary lived with 
her brother and sister-in-law at “Grosse Coate,” 
in Talbot County, Maryland. Peale had been 
recently widowed when he painted the 
Tilghman family: Richard, his wife and two 
sons, and Mary. During the sittings, Peale 
courted and won Mary’s consent to marriage 
only to have his proposal overridden by the 
Tilghman family. This sensitive portrait captures 
all her gentleness and bears testimony to their 
mutual loss. The severity captured in Richard’s 
portrait must be a reflection of the role he played 
in opposing the proposed match. 

The two portraits were painted as pendants 
to be hung on either side of a third portrait of 
Mrs. Richard Tilghman and her two sons. 
Richard Tilghman recorded “£35” as the amount 
paid to Peale for the portrait of his wife. 1 

1. The Peale Collection, M. H. S., pp. 21, 22, 137, 
138. 
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JAMES PEALE (1749-May 24, 1831) 

The younger brother of Charles Willson Peale, 
James was well-known in Philadelphia and the 
South as a fine portrait and miniature painter. 
Later in life he would also enjoy a vogue as a 
still-life painter. During his early career, he 
generally produced portraits as well as a few 
paintings representing battles and events of the 
Revolutionary War, in which he had participated 
as an officer of the Continental Army. In 1779, 
he resigned his commission and settled in the 
Philadelphia household of his brother Charles. 
In the succeeding years, he served as a studio 
assistant in the production of various 
commissions for portraits of George Washington. 
Late in the 1780s, James Peale and Charles 
Peale Polk both used Charles Willson Peale’s 
1787 “Convention” portrait of George 
Washington as the common source for a three- 
quarter-length portrait of Washington on the 
battlefield at Princeton, commonly called the 
“Princeton” type. Whether the idea for this 
composition was unique to one of the two or a 
joint effort is not clear. Rembrandt Peale, writing 
many years later, gave credit for the idea to 
James and stated that he, Rembrandt, had been 
asked by his cousin Polk to help “retouch” the 
copies Polk produced. 1 Throughout his career, 
Polk continued to paint the “Princeton” type 
of Washington portrait. However, only four or 
five known versions are attributable to James 
Peale. 2 

In 1786, Charles Willson Peale retired from 
miniature painting, leaving that specialization 
to his brother. By the mid-1790s, James Peale 
had developed his own distinctive style and 
made frequent trips to the South to obtain 
commissions. His graceful style, characterized 
by a thin, fine line, harmonious colors, and 
careful modeling, was particularly suitable to 
the depiction of women. Characteristic of his 
miniatures are the cupid’s-bow mouth with 
tucked-in corners and the presence of his initials, 

I.P. or J.P. and date. 3 

1. Morgan and Fielding, p. 118. 

2. None is signed. 

3. The Peale Heritage , p. 26. 



x.178. A.T. Kerr 

Watercolor on ivory 
3 x 2!/2 inches, oval 

Signed above left shoulder: “J.P./l798” 

Owner: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Bequest of Sarah A. 
Hagner, 1898. 

Provenance: Unknown 

During the late 1790s, James Peale painted many 
miniature portraits of young men, similar to this 
one of A.T. Kerr. Their satiny waistcoats, 
powdered hair, and gay neckwear—Kerr wears 
a scarf or sash of coral fabric—rival the finery 
Peale represented in his portraits of ladies. 1 

Nothing has been found about Kerr. It is 
possible he was related to the Kerr family of 
Maryland, members of which were portrayed 
by Charles Willson Peale and Charles Peale 
Polk (No. 48). 

1. Jean Lambert Brockway, “The Miniatures of 
James Peale,” Antiques , 22 (October 1932): 132. 



x.179. Marcia Burns (Mrs. John P.) 
Van Ness 1782-1832 

Watercolor on ivory 

2 3 A x ZVz inches, oval 

Signed to right of figure: “J.P./l797” 

Owner: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Gift of Mrs. Philip 
Hinkle, 1897. 

Provenance: Unknown. 

References: Frymire, addenda, item 44; Jean Lambert 
Brockway, “Miniatures of James Peale,” Antiques , 22 
(October 1932): 134, item 91. 

Marcia Burns was the daughter of David Burns, 
one of the nineteen proprietors from whom the 
land for the District of Columbia was purchased 
in the late 18th century. Upon his death in 
1799, she became an heiress pursued by many 
young men. The one who caught her eye and 
won her hand in May of 1802 was John Peter 
Van Ness, a Congressman from New York. The 
couple commissioned Benjamin H. Latrobe to 
design their home at 17th and D Streets, 
completed in May 1816. The house was reputed 
to be the most costly in the nation and the first 
to have hot and cold running water in every 
room. Peter Van Ness was serving as mayor of 
Washington, D.C. in 1832 when Marcia died. 
The city honored her with its first public funeral 
for a woman. Her husband, Peter, lived until 
1846, occupying the house they had built. 
Tragically, their home was razed in 1908 to 
make way for the erection of the Pan American 
Union building. 1 

1. Frymire , addenda, item 44. 
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PHILIP ABRAHAM PETICOLAS 

(1760-1841) 

Peticolas, his wife and infant son arrived in 
Philadelphia about 1791 from Santo Domingo, 
fleeing the slave insurrection then taking place. 
He was French born and had served for eight 
years in the army of the King of Bavaria, during 
which time he studied the art of miniature 
painting. Once in America, Peticolas never 
returned to his military career. Instead, he found 
it was possible to earn a living painting 
miniatures, first in Philadelphia, then in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and subsequently in 
Richmond, Virginia. In addition to the places 
of his residence, Peticolas appears to have been 
a very frequent itinerant artist, advertising his 
work throughout southeastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the Shenandoah Valley, the District 
of Columbia, and much of Virginia. In addition 
to his miniature painting, he occasionally 
advertised services as a music and drawing 
teacher. Like Charles Willson Peale, Peticolas 
was the progenitor of two succeeding generations 
of artists. 1 

Peticolas’ presence in many of the places 
where Polk lived or visited, occasionally at the 
same time that Polk was there, can be 
documented by a number of signed and dated 
miniatures and newspaper advertisements. His 
career began in Philadelphia in 1791, the date 
of Polk’s removal to Baltimore. 2 Later, they 
would be competing for the same commissions 
in western Maryland and the Shenandoah Valley 
during 1797. 3 

1. Richmond Portraits: In an Exhibition of Makers of 
Richmond 1737-1860 (Richmond, Virginia: the 
Valentine Museum, 1949), pp. 228, 229. A Peticolas 
family history, written by Julius Adolphus Peticolas, 
son of Philippe Abraham Peticolas is the most complete 
source of information on this family. The information 
found here comes from a copy at the Valentine 
Museum. The original history is now lost. 

2. Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia), 25 November 
1791. 

3. Bartigis ’ Federal Gazette (Frederick,.Maryland), 

9 February 1797 (The price was $26 each). Also see 

miniature of Mary Briscoe Baldwin (No. x.180). 



x. 180 Mary Briscoe (Mrs. Cornelius) 
Baldwin 1767-1808 

Watercolor on ivory 
Oval, 2 9 /i6 x 2*/i6 inches 

Signed lower right: “P.A./Peticolas/1791AVinchester.” 
Owner: National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Provenance: The sitter; her daughter, Mary Briscoe 
Baldwin (Mrs. William) Donaghe; Mary A. Donaghe; 
unknown until 1943. 

References: Frymire , p. 48, item 40, illus. 

Mary Briscoe was the youngest of the three 
daughters born to Margaret and Gerard Briscoe 
of Winchester, Virginia. On October 16, 1784, 
she married Dr. Cornelius Baldwin, a surgeon 
and veteran of the Revolutionary War. They 
were the parents of ten children; it was to the 
eighth, Mary, born November 18, 1800, that 
this miniature descended. Mary Briscoe Baldwin 
died in 1808; her husband continued to live in 
Winchester and remarried twice. 1 

Daughter Mary subsequently married William 
W. Donaghe and resided in Staunton, Virginia. 
In her will, written in 1879, Mary Donaghe left 
“either the miniature of my Mother or portraits 
of grandparents to my daughter Annie . . .” 2 It 
appears that Annie, who was given the choice 
in her mother’s will, selected the portraits (Nos. 
121-122). Thus, the miniature became the 
property of her sister, Mary A. Donaghe, who 
never married. 

The miniature is mounted in a gold frame. 
The monogram “M.B.” on the back is that of 
the sitter, Mary Baldwin. Faintly scratched in 
the gold framework is “Mary A. Donaghe,” the 
third child of William and Mary Donaghe. 
Following Mary’s ownership, the provenance 
of the miniature, until it was purchased in 1943 
by the National Collection of Fine Arts, is not 
known. 

The dark, opaque background and very linear 
treatment of the form and details seen here are 
characteristic of Peticolas’ continental European 
training. 4 * 

1. Frymire , p. 48, item 40, illus.; J. Lewis Peyton, 
Flistory of Augusta County [Virgina] (Staunton, Virgina: 
Samuel M. Yost and Sons, 1882), pp. 322, 323 and 
325. 


2. Will Book 5, p. 259, Clerk’s Office, Rockingham 
County Courthouse, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

3. Research notes 1944, Ruel P. Tolman, Director, 
Accession Files, National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 

4. Robin Bolton-Smith, Portrait Miniatures from 
Private Collections (Washington, D.C.: National 
Collection of Fine Arts, 1976), p. 5. 
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CHARLES B.J. FEVRET de 
SAINT MEMIN 


(March 12, 1770-June 23, 1852) 

In 1793 St. Memin, a member of a distinguished 
French family, fled from the French Revolution 
and came to the United States. To support 
himself and his family, he began drawing and 
studying the technique of engraving. He 
combined these skills with the aid of a 
physiognotrace to capture the profile and a 
pantograph (which reduced the size) to turn out 
portraits in rapid order. The sitter received a 
life-size profile, drawn in charcoal on pink paper, 
and a set of small engraved medallions. 1 He 
executed numerous portraits in Baltimore in 
1804, in Washington, Alexandria, and Annapolis 
in 1805-1807, and in Richmond and Norfolk 
in 1808. During his visit to Richmond, he drew 
portraits of several of the officials and spectators 
attending the trial of Aaron Burr. 2 In 1814 he 
returned to France after 21 years in the United 
States, taking with him two sets of the engraved 
profile portraits produced during his American 
sojourn. 3 

1. Fillmore Norfleet, Saint-Memin in Virginia: Portraits 
and Biographies (Richmond, Virginia: the Dietz Press, 
1942), pp. 13, 14. 

2. Ibid., pp. 40-49. 

3. One set is owned by the Corcoran, the other by 
the National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 



x.181. Isaac Van Bibber 1736-1825 

Engraving 

214 to 2 3 /s inches diameter; 

2 3 4 x ZVz inches plate 
Date: 1803 

Owner: Mrs. C.B. Holden Rogers, Joppa, Maryland. 
Provenance: Descended in the family. 

Isaac Van Bibber was also portrayed by Charles 
Peale Polk (No. 85). 
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WILLIAM JOSEPH WILLIAMS • 


(November 17, 1759-November 30, 1823) 

William Williams was born in New York City, 
the nephew of the painter, John Mare. 1 Williams 
began his career in New York City in the late 
1770s 2 but later moved to the South, where he 
was active in Virginia during the late 1780s and 
early 1790s. 3 In 1793, he obtained a letter of 
introduction to President Washington and a 
petition from the Alexandria Masonic Lodge 
for a Presidential portrait sitting. 4 

In Philadelphia, from 1793 to 1797, he painted 
not only Washington but also a number of other 
subjects. 5 He moved to South Carolina in 1798, 
intermittently working there and in Virginia 
during the next six years. By 1802, he was 
working in Charleston, where he remained the 
following year or two. 6 In 1804—1807, he lived 
in New Bern, North Carolina, before returning 
to New York from 1809 to 1815. He then 
returned to New Bern, where he spent his 
remaining years. 7 

1. Helen Burr Smith, “John Mare (1739-C.1795) 
New York Portrait Painter with Notes on the Two 
William Williams,” The New York Historical Society 
Quarterly , 35 (October 1951): 375. 

2. Ibid., p. 376. 

3. Norfolk and Portsmouth Journal (Virginia), 21 
November 1787; Virginia Herald and Fredericksburg 
Advertiser 8 November 1792, 3 January 1793; The 
Virginia Gazette and Weekly Advertiser (Richmond) 24 
February 1792; Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette 
(Virginia) 17 August 1793. 

4. Our Town, 1749-1865: Likenesses of this Place and 
Its People Taken from Life by Artists Known and Unknown 
(Alexandria, Virginia: Alexandria Association, 1956), 
p. 105. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Anna Wells Rutledge, “Artists in the Life of 
Charleston,” Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society , 39 (November 1949): 128. 

7. Our Town , p. 105. 


x.182. The Reverend James Muir 

1757-1820 

Pastel on paper 
21 , /4 x 17 inches 
Date: Circa 1800 
Owner: Private Collection 

Provenance: Descended in the family to Stewart 
Huston; his bequest to the present owner. 
References: Frymire, pp. 48, 49, item 41, illus. 

James Muir, born April 12, 1757, in Catrine, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, was the son of George Muir, 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland. 
He attended the University of Edinburgh and 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Cupar, 
Scotland. After three years in London, he left 
for Bermuda, where he met and married 
Elizabeth Wellman. From Bermuda he moved 
to New Jersey and there, in 1789, accepted a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

During his 31 years of service in Alexandria, 
Dr. Muir was an active participant in community 
affairs. His three daughters, Jane, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were born and grew up there. He 
was first president of Alexandria Library 
Company and, as a Mason, was Chaplain of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, of which 
George Washington was also a member. On 
December 16, 1799, he attended Washington’s 
funeral at “Mt. Vernon” with his fellow Masons. 1 

Dr. Muir died August 8, 1820, and was buried 
under the floor of the Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House in Alexandria. 2 

1. Franklin L. Brockett, The Lodge of Washington; 
A History of the Alexandria Lodge No. 22, A.F. and A.M. 
of Alexandria, Virginia (Alexandria, Virginia: George 
E. French, 1876), pp. 123, 124. 

2. Our Town, 1749-1865: Likenesses of this Place and 
Its People Taken from Life by Artists Known and Unknown 
(Alexandria, Virginia: Alexandria Association, 1956), 
p. 50. 
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Alphabetical List of Sitters 


The numbers refer to entries in the lists of works 

Asbury 

Francis—73 
Aulick-Gibbons, 

Gentleman—x. 170 
Baldwin, 

Mary Briscoe—x. 180 
Bourne, 

Sylvanus—54 
Briscoe, 

Eleanor—x. 167 
Gerard—120, 122, 124 
Dr. John—x. 168 
Margaret Baker—119, 121, 123 
Carroll, 

Anne Sprigg—105 
Charles—104 
Clemm, 

Catharina von Schultz—87 
William—88 
Corcoran, 

Hannah Lemmon—142 
Thomas—141 
Coward, 

Col.—50 
Cromwell, 

Eleanor—84 
Elizabeth—82 
Richard, Senior—81 
Richard II—83 
Cumpston, 

Anna Maria—10 
Custis, 

Nellie—44 
Dandridge, 

Adam Stephen—115 
Darke, 

General William—x. 172 
Davis, 

Elizabeth Gardiner—160 
Deneale, 

Ann Lucretia—x. 164 
Catherine—x. 165 
Nancy—x. 163 
DePauw, 

Charles Lievin—49 
Duckett, 

Judge Allen Bowie—148 

Duffield, 

George—7 
Edmonds, 

Elias—152 

Elizabeth Blackwell—x.174 
Col. William—x.174 
Etting, 

Shinah Solomon—57, 58 
Gallatin, 

Albert—146 
Garnett, 

Milly—156 
Gates, 

Horatio—x.166 
Ghequiere, 

Charles—67 
Harriet Haley—66 
Gilliam, 

Henshea—154 
Gratz, 

Barnard—79, 80 
Gustin, 

Sarah Ogden—x. 171 


Hart, 

John—52 
Mrs. John—51 

Heyser, 

Anna Elizabeth—106 
Hite, 

Eleanor Conway Madison—126 
Isaac—125 

Nellie Conway Madison—130 
Hoffman, 

Mary Dorothea Stirlin Lloyd—64 
Peter—65 
Holmes, 

Rebecca Hunter—6 
Hughes, 

Elizabeth McKirdy—101 
Hunter, 

Anne Eveline—117 
David—118 
Moses Theodore—116 
Jackson, 

Dr. Elijah—147 
Jefferson, 

Thomas—131—134 
Johnston, 

Elizabeth North Carnan—96, 98, 100 
Samuel—95, 97, 99 
Keener, 

Melchoir—94 
Kell, 

Aliceanna Bond—90 
Captain Thomas—89 
Kennedy, 

Eleanor Scott—109 
George Alexander—108 
Kerr, 

A. T.—x. 178 
David Brickell—48 
Knox, 

Henry—45 
Lafayette, 46—47 
Lauck, 

Amelia Heiskell—x.169 
Peter—135 
Rebecca—136 
Lawson, 

Diana James—72 
Richard—71 
Legare, 

Solomon—8 
Loughborough, 

Nathan—140 
McCausland, 

Mr. and daughter—91 
Mr. and Mrs.—92a 
Mrs. and child—92 
Madison, 

James—145 
James, Sr.—127 
Eleanor Rose Conway—128 
Frances Taylor—129 

Marsteller, 

Charlotte—x.173 
Moore, 

William—63 
Morrow, 

Amos—111 
Matilda—110 
Thryphone—112 
Thryphose—113 
Muir, 

The Reverend James—x.182 


Norris, 

Richard—159 
Sarah Newby—158 
Patterson, 

Edgar—143 
Margaret Suter—144 
Pitts, 

Bevan Danridge—155 
Polk, 

Charles Peale—55 
Ellen Ball Dowman—162 
Ruth Ellison—56 
Rawlins, 

Joseph, Jr.—76 
Elizabeth—75 
Riddell, 

Mary and Daughter—93 
Rochambeau—1, x.175 
Schroeder, 

Herman Henry—69 
Susannah Schwartz—68 
Sessford, 

John—149 
Shewell, 

Mary Shields—3 
Shields, 

Lydia Morris—5 
Thomas—4 
Smith, 

John—70 
Snowden, 

Emily Smiley—59 
Taliaferro, 

James—153 
Taylor, 

Robert—74 
Ten Broeck, 

Mrs. Jacob and Daughter—9 
Throckmorton, 

William—114 
Tilghman, 

Mary—x. 177 
Richard—x. 176 
Trilser, 

George—102 
Mrs. George—103 
Unidentified, 

Gentleman—62,150,161 
Woman—107, 151. 

Van Bibber, 

Isaac—85, x.181 
Van Ness, 

Marcia Burns—x. 179 
Van Wyck, 

Elizabeth Livingston—77 
William—78 
Vaughan, 

Samuel—53 
von Schultz, 

John—86 
Washington, 

George—2, 11-13, 15-43 
Martha—14 
White, 

Arabella Baker—138 
Juliet—139 
Judge Robert—137 
Wood, 

Susan Garnett—157 
Woods, 

Mary Haggart—60 
William—61 
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